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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Naturally the Prime Minister would be ill when 
the question of Defence of the Realm came up, 
but all the same no doubt he gave explicit instruc- 
tions to his two echoes as to what to say and what 
not to say. 


* 
* 


Patiala Slays Federation 


‘How much longer can Sir Samuel Hoare keep 
up the pretence that the Indian Princes are 
reconciled to the Federal plain? Day by day the 
Bill is forced clause by clause through Committee 
by dint of the Government’s subservient majority, 
and day by day the revolt is growing in the con- 
stituencies. Now, thanks to the Morning Post, we 
have the full report of the Maharajah of Patiala’s 
unequivocal and dignified speech delivered to the 
Princes in Bombay on February 25th. The 
Maharajah declared that ‘‘ the whole Bill is totally 
unsatisfactory and cannot be accepted.” The 
Federation design was ‘‘ counterfeit.’’ Many of 
the provisions of the Bill were ‘‘ calamitous.’’ He 
could not conceive how the Government could for 
a moment have thought that clauses 12 (a) and 127 
‘* would ever be accepted by any Prince.” He 
said definitely the position was one which he for 
one could not accept, and the remainder of the 
Princes unanimously agreed with his view. The 
attitude of the Princes being thus defined as an 
inherent refusal to accept the Bill on fundamental 
grounds, it is an utter farce and waste of Parlia- 
mentary time to go on with it. Patiala has killed 
it, although Sir Samuel Hoare still keeps up a 
pretence that it lives. 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Predicament 


The Cabinet are actually only marking time 
over this India Surrender Bill. They know quite 
well that Patiala and his brother Princes have 
dealt the bastard bantling this mortal wound, but 
they cannot make up their minds to face Parlia- 
ment and withdraw it. Their prestige, already 
suffering in various directions, would receive a 
severe blow, the more so since men like Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Halifax and certain others haye 
been extraordinarily fanatical over the whole 
policy of giving India to the Congress 
wallahs. .With the withdrawal of the Bill it is 
inevitable that Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler, 
his Under-Secretary, would have to resign office, 
which would be no great loss, but once the fabric 
of the “‘ National ’’ Government begins to crack, 
as many M.P.’s are saying, where will it stop? 
Who will be the next? Without a doubt the 
author of the whole surrender policy should follow 
suit. Behind the scenes it is understood Lord 
Hailsham is urging his colleagues to cut away 
the dead wood and save the tree, lest all rot. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Baldwin Surrenders Equality 

Mr. Baldwin, in the debate on armaments, 
made, as ‘usual, a thoroughly disappointing 
speech. In past years the leader of the Conserv- 
ative Party, whoever he might be, from Disraeli 
onwards, would properly take a strong view of our 
national defences and our Imperial responsibilities. 
But not so Mr. Baldwin. After dilating upon the 
lamentable way in which we have cut down our 
Army and Navy and Air Force, while other 
Powers have been building up, he came to the 
question of Air defence. He said our Air Force 
was still only fifth in power — in reality it is only 
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seventh—and added ‘‘ We do not now seek 
equality with the largest.’’ And why not? We 
have more to protect than any other nation. We 
have greater resources than any other nation in 
Europe or Asia. Here, in short, spoke the utter 
defeatist. We could and should build up an Air 
Force supreme in the world and as_ such 
the arbiter of world peace. It could be easily 
done and would be worth a thousand times more 
than all the pacts all the Diplomats conceive. As 
it is, the new Estimates are antiquated, pre-war in 
conception, and will not achieve the purpose of 
regaining our lost military predominance. 
* * 
* 

Feeble Air Estimates 

The kindest thing that can be said about the 
1935 Air Estimates is that they are uninspired. 
Under every vote they show a timid advance upon 
1934, the largest advance being under Vote 4, 
‘‘ Works, Buildings and Lands.” It is curious 
that, when the Air Ministry was criticised some 
seven or eight years ago on the grounds that it 
was spending too much on works, buildings and 
lands and too little upon men and machines, it 
replied that it was making ready for expansion 
should expansion ever become necessary. Now 
the expansion has been agreed to; but we find 
that once more it is works, buildings and lands 
and not pilots ahd aeroplanes that are to take the 
money. Actually the amounts allotted for com- 
plete airframes and complete engines are totally 
inadequate. The £3,577,000 set aside for complete 
airframes in 1935 is about the same as has been 
set aside in previous years and shows no reflection 
of the demand for greater first-line strength. 
Indeed it is less than the amount set aside in 1930. 
The amount for complete engines, £2,246,000 
shows a slight increase over previous years; but 
this must be accounted for by the greater average 
horse power and not by any marked increase in 
numbers. Altogether a feeble document is this 
year’s Air Estimates. 


* * 
* 


Research Work Neglected 


The provision made for research is also feeble, 
timid; anything but the sort of provision Great 
Britain ought to make. We have heard that the 
Air Ministry is to attack world’s records for height 
and distance. But isolated attacks on records are 
not enough. A definite policy of advanced practi- 
cal research work is essential. Unless it is adopted 
this country will again be left far behind in the 
performance of her military machines as she has 
‘been left behind in commercial machines by the 
Americans and the Germans. ' The amount asked 
for Experimental and Research Establishments is 
£357,000 and for Miscellaneous Research and 
Development £178,000. These. amounts are 
ludicrously inadequate, There are at least twenty 


directions in which energetic research work is 
urgently needed, but it is obvious that energetic 
research work is impossible when all the money 
is swallowed up on works, buildings and lands. 
It is dreadful to.think that the most up-to-date 
service is directed by out-of-date minds; for that 
is the only conclusion that can be arrived at when 
these Estimates are examined. Under every 
heading there is evidence of weakness, uncertainty 
and vacillation. The one idea of expansion seems 
to be to add a few pence to every vote ‘and a few 
pounds to the works, buildings and lands vote. 
The fundamentals of many fast and efficient aero- 
planes and many well-trained pilots are almost 


entirely neglected. 
** 


The Trampled Banner 


In a letter to Mr. Findlay, during the Norwood 
by-election, Mr. Randolph Churchill strikes a 
shrewd blow at Mr. Baldwin’s betrayal of the 
Conservative Party and repeats the reproach often 
brought against him in the columns of the 
Saturday Review. 


I observe that Mr. Baldwin in a letter to one of 
your political opponents says of you, ‘‘ The man who 
waves a banner aloft and under its shelter fights 
against his own side has never been an object of 
respect or admiration.” ~~ 


But what shall we say of the man who, having been 
entrusted by a great party with the duty of carrying 
its banner, takes it over into the enemy’s line where 
it is trampled in the mire, and who then encourages 
the hostile forces to whom he has betrayed that banner 
to fire on his own friends and supporters? 


* * 
* 


Russia Prepares For War 


Voroshilov, the Soviet Minister of War, has 
organised a women’s flying corps. According to 
the Warsaw correspondent of the Daily Express, 
he paraded sixty-five young women, some of them 
only nineteen, all under twenty-four, all with their 
hair cut as short as a man’s, all dressed in 
breeches and tunics. Lined up behind them were 
forty military airplanes. 

He told them that they would be treated exactly 
the same as the men of the Soviet flying corps. 
A few hours before, the women fliers took part in 
a bomb-dropping display in an aerial tournament. 


White Paper—White Feather 

What a Government, when not even its own 
hack Press will stand by it at a pinch! Last week, 
after the publication of the Prime Minister’s 
White paper confession of failure, every organ of 
the Government hastened to say that what was 
stated about Germany’s rearmament and the con- 
sequent fears of her neighbours could not have 
appeared at a worse moment, seeing that Sir John 
Simon was about to visit Herr Hitler in Berlin. 
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Even so insensitive a person as Mr. Baldwin felt 
the draught, and it was that which made him 
declare on Monday that he was not going to stand 
in a white sheet because of the White Paper. 
Now, if there was one thing that needed to be said 
at this highly critical juncture in the European 
crisis it was something far stronger than was pub- 
lished respecting German rearmament afd its con- 
sequences. Mr. Baldwin had the opportunity of 
saying just that—but of course he failed to take it, 
and if the white sheet was not there, the white 
feather certainly was. 

Germany is to Blame 

Mr. Baldwin asserted that the ‘‘ White Paper 
was frank’’—it might have been very much franker 
—but he immediately undid the effect of his words 
by alleging that the frankness did not extend only 
to Germany. Yet is it 
not the simple truth of 


The Socialist Creed 

Sir Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific Adviser to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, has been emulating the 
recent achievements of Sir Stafford Cripps and has 
released the cat from the bag beyond hope of 
recall. Speaking at Cambridge, he predicted that 
the ‘‘ powers of the Marketing Board would 
eventually arrive at the same complete control of 
industry which was exercised by any of the auto- 
cratic Governments.”” Unfortunately it cannot, 
in this case, be said that the wish is father to the 
thought. Unless there is a speedy and complete 
reversal of policy, which can only come from a 
real Conservative and not pseudo ‘“‘ Socialist 
National ’’ Government, the outcome of the 
present absurd system of restrictions and quotas 
will undoubtedly be as Sir Daniel Hall 
indicates. 


* * 
* 


the whole situation that 
if Germany had not re- 
armed as she has rearmed 
in violation of the 
Versailles Treaty, there 
would have been no need 
whatever for the White 
Paper and for Monday’s 
debate? It cannot be 
stated too often that the 
crisis takes its deepest 
shade from the rearma- 
ment of Germany and 
nothing else. Would 
the other big armaments 
abroad of which he spoke 
have come into exist- 
ence otherwise? Mr. 
Baldwin claimed to have 


Courage pays. 
pays better. 


trust you.”’ 


HE SPOKE HIS MIND 
In public life no quality 


Mr. Victor Raikes, Conservative M.P. for 
South-East Essex, voted fifty times against 
the Government Whip. 
Betting Bill, and he now fights the India Bill. 
He is against foreign alliances, and for the 
economic union of the British Empire. 

The majority of his divisional executive 
committee thought his business was to vote 
as the Whips told him. They passed a vote 
of No Confidence in him. 

The local association by 650 to 7 say to 
Mr. Raikes, ‘‘ We like your policy, and we 


—From the Daily Express. 


White Elephants 
The agreement between 
the Cunard-White Star 
Line and the French 
Line to run a_ weekly 
“shuttle” service on 
the North Atlantic route 
will certainly tend to 
minimise the competitive 
element between the two 
ships Queen Mary and 
Normandie.This arrange- 
ment will be mutually 
advantageous from the 
point of view of the profit 

and loss account. 


Whether either ship 
will justify her huge cost 
is open to very grave 


He opposed the 


always been in favour of 
putting the ‘‘ whole facts ’’ before the people, but 
he never does so. 


Heroic Henderson 


Apart from Mr. Baldwin’s rather heavy attempts 
at humour, the one really amusing thing said in 
Monday’s debate must be credited to Mr. Cocks, 
the Labour Member for Broxtowe, when he spoke 
of the “‘ heroic efforts of the President of the Dis- 
armament Conference,” to keep the conference in 
being despite the ‘‘ complete deadlock ” affecting 
it. But there may be, and there is, quite another 
view of Mr. Henderson’s efforts. The Socialist 
Party tried to get him to resign after the pub- 
lication of the White Paper, but he “ wasn’t 
taking any ’’—why in the world should he relin- 
quish that fat salary of his? It is surely big 


enough to justify the most heroic efforts to keep it® 


doubt. In the case of the 
Normandie the owners already admit that their 
ship will never pay her way. With the Queen 
Mary more optimistic opinions have been ex- 
pressed, although they are not endorsed by many 
men in the passenger trade. The operating costs 
of ships of this size are out of all proportion to 
the passenger revenue, so that only by excep- 
tionally heavy bookings on each trip can any 
profit be made. The general opinion in shipping 
circles seems to be that this great ship, so largely 
subsidised by the Government, will only prove 
to be a millstone round the neck of the Cunard- 
White Star Company. 


* * 


Voltaire said : 
The English people are people who defend 
themselves. 


What have the Bishops to say? 
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THE LIONS’ LORD 


An Indian Fable 


royal of lions—I think that’s the phrase— 
Went into a huddle, and this was their grief, 
That the Jungle had turned from its old-fashioned ways, 
And timidity flourished beyond all belief. 


No more, they declared, was there any respect 

lor the talons that tear and the canines that cut; 
No beast was now counted among the elect 

Unless he cropped herbage or gnawed on a nut. 


‘* We lions,’’ one grumbled, ‘* are looked on askance 
If we so much as glance at an ox or a goat; 

In fact a poor carnivore hasn’t a chance, 
Since the Jungle’s been ruled by the popular vote. 


‘* On sirloins and steaks the authorities frown, 
And bid us feed full upon oysters and clams ; 

Why, only last night I was asked to lie down, 
Believe it or not, with a couple of lambs. 


‘* The King of the Beasts is the title we keep, 
But the Jungle is governed by rabbits and hares ; 
Our councils are full of the bleating of sheep ; 
We take our commands from the bulls and the bears.”’ 


‘* Worse still,’’ cried another, and shook his black mane, 
‘“ These lords of the Jungle that scuttle and crawl 
Declare we must quit this salubrious plain, 
Since the tigers, forsooth, have laid claim to it all.” 


So loudly they grumbled, and all were agreed 
That action was wanted—’twas useless to carp— 
But where should they look for a leader to lead, 
Whose tongue, and not merely his claws, would be sharp. 


Now it chanced that a jackass was passing the spot, 
And ‘‘ Gents.”’ he observed, ‘‘ if I may be so free, 
| agree with your views and | gather that what 
You need is a popular spokesman—like me.”’ 


The lions agreed—they were honest but dense— 

A Lions’ Defence League was formed then and there ; 
Resolutions were passed in the usual sense, 

And the donkey, God save us, was put in the chair. 


But alas! When the moment arrived to protest, 
And their swell-headed spokesman was called on to speak, 
His voice, which began with a roar from the chest, 
Soon turned to a bray, and the bray to a squeak. 


The lions looked glum, but without much effect ; 
The herbivores cried, as they stifled their jeers, 

‘* For a tooth or a talon we’ve nought but respect, 
But when did a lion have jackass’s ears? ”’ 


“\nd the beasts that had fled at the sight of a claw 
Waxed valiant again as the ass came in view, 
And shouted, ‘‘ The King of the Lions! Hee-haw ! 
Why it’s only a Donkey! He’s one of us too.” 
HAMADRYAD. 
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LETTER 


LORD WOLMER 


MY LORD— 


IGNANT denunciations are coming from every 
quarter against your “Leadership” of the India 
Defence League—a leadership that sits on the fence 
and dare not move—a leadership that mildly objects 
but will not denounce. So feeble are you as a 
leader that you have had to be shown the way and 
made to look a fool by a boy of 23! No, my lord, 
your réle is that of a follower, 


W to lead you have never learnt, and I doubt 
if you ever il learn—for you are suffering 
from a echigiladen not difficult to diagnose, vulgarly 
described as “swollen head.” Au fond, when one 
gets to know you well one is surprised to find what 
a very small insignificant amount of courage you 


Noblesse oblige in your case has no 


meaning, and your character is well described in the 
third chapter of Revelation, verses 15 and 16 :- 


“I know thy works, that thou art neither cold 
nor hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. 

So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, | will spue thee out of my mouth.”’ 


CEPTING a position you cannot fill is as bad as 
obtaining money by false pretences. Remember 


what Napoleon said, “Better an army of donkeys 
led by a lion than an army of lions led by a 
donkey.” 


Which do you think you are? 
Your candid friend, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 


possess. 
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Cowards— 


Something Worse 


By Kim 


ADY HOUSTON, who possesses a remark- 
able intuition and can express a truth 
frequently in a sentence, said the other day, 

‘“‘ There is nothing in the world that I would fear 
except fear.’’ And that, in a few words, sums up 
the failure of this Government, despite its 
enormous majority, for everything it does or 
shuns from doing is governed by that one word 
fear. 


It is the key to everything, to the scuttle policy 
in India, to its omission to place the defences of 
the nation and the Empire on a sound foundation, 
to its hesitation to impose tariffs for the protection 
of its own people, to its vacillation in the realms 
of diplomacy, and its constant surrender to 


Socialist clamour which it invariably attempts to- 


placate, as for instance its feeble climb down 
in Sheffield recently. It also explains its una 
popularity throughout the country for the simple 
reason that Englishmen and Englishwomen have 
an instinctive contempt for cowardice in any shape 
or form. As a result of this policy of 
pusillanimity its attitude is always to placate its 
enemies by selling its friends. 


Defeat for Defeatists 


But it is as certain as anything in this uncertain 
world that when the present coalition calling itself 
‘‘ National ’’ appeals to the country it will be 
heavily defeated, and the longer it delays it is 
itedle its fate will be worse, because the men 
at the head of it are as totally incapable of pro- 
ducing a bold pro-British policy, as they are of 
appreciating their impotence in the eyes of the 
electorate of these Isles. : 

In the Norwood by-election for example, both 
the Prime Minister and Sir John Simon wrote 
letters in support of Mr. Duncan Sandys, the 
Caucus nominee, and both stressed the importance 
of ‘‘a strong and stable Government.’’ This is 
exactly what the country wants and precisely what 
it does not get, so that Mr. Sandys might quite 
justifiably cry, ‘‘ Lord, save me from my friends.”’ 
Such complacency on the part of these two 
Ministers, whose whole political life has been to 
run away from realities and conciliate the enemies 
of this country, is really amazing. 


The White Paper in regard to armaments is a 
case in point. Its origin is born of fear. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who initialled the document 
which has given such offence in Germany, allowed 
it to contain a pointed attack on Herr Hitler’s 
régime as among the new causes of the increasing 
sense of insecurity, little thinking he would get a 
hard kick in return. 

What, in effect, this precious document was 
designed to tell the British nation was that all the 
efforts to bring about disarmament have failed, as 


all intelligent people knew must inevitably have 
been the case. So, as disarmament is now 
obviously a failure and as a consequence Great 
Britain stands in the utmost peril of destruction 
from enemies without, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
who has posed for so long as an arch-pacifist, 
daring no longer to ignore our utter defenceless- 
ness, is compelled to admit the facts. 


Placating the Socialists 


This confession of what amounts to criminal 
negligence affecting the nation ought to bring 
about his immediate resignation. But in a corner 
he resorts to dissimulation and tries to attach the 


blame to someone else, in this case Germany. Not 


a word about Russia with her 2,500 fighting 
planes! 


Little need to consider whom he and his precious 
friends on the Committee of Imperial Defence 
had in mind in this White Paper. Not the followers 
of the present Government, who, with some 80 
exceptions, are ready to do anything they are told 
and to obey any defeatist orders issued to them. He 
was trying, of course, to placate the Socialists, and 
that rag-tag and bob-tail following who comprise 
the once great Liberal Party. Mr. Baldwin, 
acting for the Prime Minister, told the House on 
Monday, in an apologetic tone, that the Govern- 
ment do not propose to build the strongest air 
force, hut only one able to withstand our nearest 
neighbours. 


Air Fleets Necessary 


Had he had any courage he would not have 
apologised for the necessity of re-armament, but 
the Government would have boldly taken the 
initiative, told the Socialists they were all in the 
same boat as utter failures in attempting to bring 
about disarmament, and that as a result the 
Government intended to spend not a paltry ten 
millions extra, but raise a loan for an extra 
hundred millions, to build such fleets of airplanes 
and construct defences as would make us the pre- 
dominant nation in the world, which in view of our 
wide-flung Empire is very necessary. 

Had he adopted such an attitude would there 
have been an outcry here? Yes—from the 
Socialists and the Samuelites—but it would not 
have mattered. The overwhelming majority of the 
nation would have breathed a deep sigh of relief 
and no-one would have cared what the Socialists 
said. 

Now another word with Mr. Baldwin. He also 
sent a message to Mr. Sandys in which he referred 
to Mr. Findlay, a life-long Conservative and 
Imperialist, who is fighting as a protest to the 
India Surrender Bill, as “‘ a self-styled Conserva- 
tive candidate.’’ Self-styled! Apparently anyone 
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who takes his cue from Mr. Baldwin is a 
“Conservative ’’ or Nationalist,’? as con- 
venience dictates, and if he does not he is “ self- 
styled.’’ We were pleased to see that Mr. J. H. 
Morgan, K.C., the eminent Constitutional lawyer 
in a speech to the Cambridge Conservative 
Association, last week, put Mr. Baldwin in his 
true place. He said, 

Could it be that some four years’ association with the 
greatest defeatist English public life has ever known, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, had infected Mr. Baldwin with 
the “‘ bug ”’ of defeatism? Now the worst of a liaison 
was that the longer it continued the more difficult it 
was to break off. Mr. Baldwin had now advanced to the 
position, or been decoyed into it, of declaring that the 
Conservative Party must go to the Polls at the next 
election, not as the Conservative Party, but as the 
paramours of the National Socialists, aided and abetted 
by a fraction of the Liberal Party. 


That is Mr. Baldwin’s brand of ‘‘Conservatism,”’ 
and whatever the result of Norwood, where Mr. 
Findlay has had practically no support except from 
Randolph Churchill, to the shame of the India 
Defence League, the fact remains that the rank 
and file of Conservatism are in revolt against 
him and his associates. What ignominy for him 
to find that the Conservatives of Eastbourne have 
selected a candidate who has publicly announced 
that he will vote against the India Bill, favours a 
large increase in armaments, and wants a straight 
tariff instead of a frightened quota, Mr. Baldwin's 
precious panacea ! 


Another sidelight, too, has been seen in 
South-East Essex, where a handful of per- 
sons passed a vote of censure on Mr. Victor 
Raikes, M.P., because he had voted against the 


Government on their India Surrender Bill. Mr. 
Raikes, unlike the Government, faced up to his 
critics, who melted away like snow in the sunshine. 
The vote of censure was rejected by 650 to 7, and 
the members of the executive committee of his 
local association, who had censured him and 
broadcast it as though they represented the views 
of the whole constituency, resigned. 


The revolt of Conservatives against cowardice 
is in full swing. Sevenoaks Conservatives repudi- 
ate the surrender policy of Sir Hilton Young, a 
member of the Cabinet, despite his efforts to sway 
them. Twickenham unanimously approve the 
attitude of General Critchley in voting against the 
Indian Bill. The revolt, started at Wavertree, is 
spreading, and the Central office is, we are told, 
apprehensive. It has need to be. It may intrigue 
against the M.P.’s who refuse to sell the Empire 
at the behest of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
Mr. Baldwin. But what matter? The caucus ° 
may intrigue and the present Ministers may 
stumble along, the blind leading the blind 
for a little while, but they will inevitably 
tall over the abyss. Those of us who want 
to save the country see quite plainly that the 
only way is for the Conservative Party to take the 
bull by the horns, show courage, throw Mr. 
Baldwin and his entourage out and select a new 
leader. 


The hour. will bring forth the man just as 
some years ago it brought forth Bonar Law. If 
we continue to countenance fear and cowardice 
nothing will save us. All that is wanted is that 
‘** England to itself do rest but true.’’ 


Our Defenceless Army 


No Ammunition— 
Ancient Rifles—Out-of-Date Machine Guns 
By Major Reade 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD’S dossier 
on National Defence should remind the 
country of the cry of ‘‘ Wolf.’’ For 

years—for the greater part of his life—he has been 
anti-militarist to a degree. He has declared that 
the real heroes of the war were the conscientious 
objectors. When in power as a Socialist Prime 
Minister he literally beggared the Defence Forces 
of the Crown and deprived them of all essentials 
to ensure efficiency and the practical use of the 
weapons and vehicles of modern warfare. He even 
objected to boys’ brigades forming fours and 
wearing a distinctive type of uniform. 


Now, threatened with a Germany rearmed to the 
teeth, with Russia bragging about her immense 
military advances (the increase of 9,000 tanks alone 
in one year to her mechanised forces), with the 
U.S.A. increasing the estimates of her. armed 


resources by tens of millions of pounds each year, © 


and with every other nation in the world, even 
little Switzerland, hastening to strengthen its mili- 
tary strength, the Prime Minister initials an open 
letter to the nation and tells us that we must do 
something also, if we do only just a little, spread 
over a long period to remedy a situation which 
requires an immense amount to be done and done 
at once. 

Mr. MacDonald tries to justify the criminal 
negligence of the past by saying, ‘‘ Hitherto public 
opinion in this country has tended to assume that 
nothing is required for the maintenance of peace 
except the existing International _ political 
machinery and that the older methods of defence, 
navies, armies and air forces are no longer 
required.”” 

That is a false statement as far as public 
opinion is concerned. Public opinion has always 
loathed and distrusted International political 


‘ 
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machinery. Now MacDonald says “‘ this is a pre- 
mature conclusion,’’ and he adds, ‘‘ nations are 
prepared to use force under the impulse of what 
they conceive to be national necessity.” 

So the British Prime Minister wakes up to face 
facts when Russia has been gathering together 
for years past a great Army to bind the principles 
of Soviet Communism on the world, if she can, 
and when Germany has been arming feverishly, 
increasing the pace every month since the Hitler 
régime began and before it began,. to strike 
quickly and efficiently when she does. 


As for ourselves, why, we have never been able 
to give our troops on land, sea and air even a 
new machine gun or a new self-loading rifle. Every 
other nation in the world has rearmed with the 
latest types of the most modern weapons. We still 
use the weapons of 1914. 


MacDonald Knew 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as Prime Minister has 
been Chairman of the Imperial Defence Committee 
for more years since the war than any other single 
individual. He knew in 1927 that the Army 
needed very badly a new rifle and new light 
machine gun. He knew five years ago that our 
Experimental Arms Establishment had tried a 
number of weapons which were a great improve- 
ment on what we used. 


He knew, too, that a number of light machines 
had been tried including the Browning, Madsen, 
Z.B.27 of Czechoslovakia make, the Kiraly-End 
and Furrer of Swiss make and the Vickers- 
Berthier, and that the military authorities had high 
opinions of certain of these weapons. 


He never moved an inch. In any Army 
Estimates which included the expense of the issue 
of a new weapon the red pencil ruthlessly excised 
it. 

Now when Europe and the World may be near 
a mighty conflagration, the Prime Minister pens a 
letter—seven years too late—and the Secretary of 
State for War adds in his Estimates Memo- 
randums, ‘‘the manufacture of a new light gun to 
replace the Lewis gun will begin.” 


Emphasis is laid on the word “ begin.’’ 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald cannot complain he 
did not know. When the delegates of the 
Imperial Conference were here in 1930 they were 
taken specially to the Staff College, Camberley, 
by the War Office and shown there guns and many 
other things the Army needed. Moreover they 
were shown the latest types of anti-gas appliances, 
but the Territorial Army, five years later, had only 
one single gas-mask it can call its own property, 
and that not of the latest type. 


The Ammunition Scandal 

With haste now the War Office is to manu- 
facture a sufficient supply of ammunition. The 
present supplies are practically exhausted. When 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Premier of the 
Socialist Government he knew that small arm 
ammunition had literally to be doled out. Soldiers, 
sailors and airmen going to the ranges for 
musketry practice were precluded from shooting 


more than a few rounds once they gained a bare 
pass for marksmanship.: The issue of ammuni- 
tion was severely restricted. That was four years 
ago. Nothing has been done since to rectify the 
serious shortage. Now at the eleventh hour steps 
are to be taken. Yet Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
was the presiding figure at every meeting of the 
Imperial Defence Committee. 

And at every phase of Army Field Training 
since the advent of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
to power, guns, searchlights, tanks, anti-tank 
guns, practically every necessity of a modern army, 
have had to be represented by flags or single 
soldiers standing up to represent a dummy this or a 
dummy that. 

It is not only the Army that suffers for lack of 
these new weapons. The Navy and Air Force 
“suffer as well, for the Service rifle and the Service 
light machine gun when adopted are issued also 
to sailors, marines and airmen. In fact all the 
three Defence Forces suffer. This aggravates the 
offence threefold. 

If the sins of omission are as grievous as the 
sins of commission, then the Prime Minister of the 
present Government stands condemned for 
criminal and culpable negligence, the negligence 
of endangering the safety of the nation and of 
risking the lives of tens of thousands of its citizens. 


Knuckling Under 
.1889 
Majestic Britain, throned on high, 
Bright with a lustre of the sky, 


Surveys the scene, the war flags furled, 
And raps the knuckles of the World. 
1935 

Betrayed by those, afraid to fight, 
Who hold her wrong, all others right, 
‘“‘ Great ’’ Britain, half her Navy scrapped, 
Seeks Peace, and gets her knuckles rapped. 

S. J. Rea. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy ; 


"The Patriot” 
"The National Review " 
and 


their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 
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Sky Bugs 


By Oliver Stewart 


os the very large and complex and the very 

small and simple seem to excite admiration 
and interest in almost equal degree. The world 
will talk about a Dornier Do. X flying boat because 
it is so very large and because its construction 


_ presents so very involved a problem; but it will 


also talk about Henri Mignet’s ‘‘ Pow du Ciel ”’ 
because it is one of the smallest and simplest 
aeroplanes ever built. It is not only simple to 
make, but it is also simple to fly and, for those 
reasons, it may prove the biggest encouragement 
private flying has ever had. 

** Anyone who can nail a packing case together 
can build a Pow du Ciel,’’ says Mignet in his 
book about the machine. It is made with wood 
and wire and glue and nails and fabric. There 
is nothing mysterious or magic about its con- 
struction or about its flying. Dozens of amateurs 
are already building it in France and at least one 
in this country. Generally speaking in England, 
with B.B.C. primness, it is called the ‘“* Flying 
Flea,’’ but the amateur who is constructing one 
at Heston uses the more accurate name 
Bug.” 

It is not—and this is important—an ordinary 
aeroplane scaled down. It is a new conception 
of the aeroplane with certain qualities of simplicity 
and directness developed in high degree. In the 
first place there is no rudder bar and the pilot 
uses only his hands for control. This is a 
notable advantage because many ordinary people 
are duffers with their feet and find the rudder 
bar movements of the ordinary aeroplane difficult 
to learn. Then again there is no tail plane or 
elevator to this machine and there are no ailerons. 


BIRD-LIKE FLIGHT 


The machine consists of two main planes 
arranged one, close behind the other with a slot 
between them and a body under them. There is 
a rudder—worked by the hand control stick—but 
all the rest of the control is done by tilting the 
front main plane up and down. The actual 
lifting surface, or the greater part of it, for the 
front plane is slightly bigger than the rear one, 
is used for control and Mignet claims that this is 
the true way to fly. He says that the pilot then 
feels the lift of the plane directly with his hands 
much as a bird must feel the lift with its wings. 

He argues that it is only when this direct feel 
between the air and the pilot’s hands is established 
can flying be free, easy, natural and safe. But 
I hasten to add that this is not only theory; some- 
thing practical has been done to prove it. Mignet 
himself has flown his little machine in high winds 
in France with perfect success, although he himself 
says that he is a natural bungler at such things, 
cannot ride a horse and gets giddy on a ladder. 

Other amateurs have also built machines to his 
instructions and flown them safely. The Sky 


Bug which is being made by Mr. Appleby at 
Heston should be ready in a month or six weeks 
and there will then be an opportunity of seeing in 
this country how far Mignet’s claims are justified. 

The Sky Bug will cost about £20 to complete, 
but Mignet suggests that this type of machine can 
be built for less than this. As for the engine, a 
motor cycle engine of the twin cylinder large 
capacity American type will do; but Mignet is 
arranging to produce and sell, through an estab- 
lished engine firm, engines specially designed for 
the Pou du Ciel. In England they will cost about 
£60 or £70 each. Even then the cost of the 
entire machine compares favourably with that of 
any other machine offered to the private aeroplane 
owner to-day. 

Simplicity and cheapness are, without doubt, the 
two things for which private flying in Great 
Britain has been waiting so long. It is because 
there has been too much complication and too 
much cost that the number of private aeroplane 
owners in this country has remained almost static 
for so long. 


SPECIALLY LEGALISED 

Of course, the Sky Bug does not conform to the 
standards of the Air Ministry’s Aeronautical 
Inspection Directorate; but the Air Ministry has 
promised to implement the recommendations of 
the Gorell Committee and to release private owners 
from their obligations to this department. So the 
flying of a Sky Bug will not be illegal. The Sky 
Bug as it is to-day carries only one person, the 


pilot. But there seems to be no reason why it- 


should not be built to carry two. 

Altogether, this little machine must be regarded, 
not purely as a joke, though it is admittedly 
amusing, but also as one of the most practical and 
most promising contributions to private flying that 
has yet been made. Those who wish to keep 
themselves in touch with air developments should 
keep their eyes upon the Sky Bug. 

Before concluding this article, I want to refer to 
an error which occurred in my last week’s article. 
As a result of over hasty typing I gave the world’s 
height record wrongly. The figure somehow got 
confused with another record and was impossibly 
optimistic. The next paragraph, in which I said 
that the British record attempt must aim at more 
than 50,000 feet, however, stands. 


Very Old are the Gods 

Very old are the gods, 

Of the Ash and the Oak; 

Very old, bending only 

To lightning’s stroke, 

To lightning’s stroke 

And to thunder’s crash— 

Very old are the gods 

Of the Oak and the Ash. 

Ivy O. Eastwick, 
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The Greek Civil War 


By Robert Machray 


ITH dramatic suddenness, the flight of 

M. Venizelos from Greek territory to 

Italian has caused the collapse of the 
Greek Civil War. 


The revolt against the Greek Government 
which broke out last week developed quickly 
into a serious civil war, and the Balkans, 
from of old a jumpy and excitable region, rang 
with the sounds of excursions and alarms—to the 
surprise and consternation of the rest of Europe. 
The first news of the rising which was supplied 
from Athens officially minimised the affair, but 
when authoritative reports were published that 
M. Venizelos, much the greatest of living Greeks, 
was at the head of it, the situation was seen to 
have a decidedly grave character. 


Almost at the outset the action of Bulgaria in 
drawing attention at Geneva to the presence of 
large Turkish forces on the Maritsa, close to her 
frontier, suggested that only a spark was needed 
to set the Balkans aflame. Confused and confus- 
ing dispatches added to the uncertainty and appre- 
hension, but within two or three days the smoke 
cleared away, and the outside world understood 
how the lists were: set in Greece — and in Greece 
alone. 


Government Supported 


On the one side were the Government, of which 
the two leading figures are M. Tsaldaris, the Prime 
Minister, and General Kondylis, his War Minis- 
ter, the bulk of the Army, the whole of the Air 
Force and a small part of the Navy, while, on the 
other, were the redoubtable Venizelos, part of the 
Army, and much the more formidable units of the 
Navy. Except in Macedonia and Thrace, which 
sympathise with Venizelos, the mainland pro- 
nounced for the Government. Crete, the birthplace 
and home of Venizelos, was solidly for him, but 
the majority of the Greek population were, or at all 
events appeared to be, against him. 


According to a Government statement “ the 
rebellion was led by lunatics and Liberals ’’—not 
in the circumstances a very informing sentence. 
The story began with the defeat, in the elections in 
1933, of the Venizelists by the Popular Party, 
which supports the Government and from which it 
is drawn. Ever since then a keen struggle has 
been going on between the Government and the 
Venizelists; the latter, driven out of the offices 
they had held, and heavily repressed in other 
ways, were getting much the worst of it. At 
present Greece is a republic, and persistent 
rumours that the Government aimed at restoring 
the monarchy exacerbated the strife still further. 


Venizelos stands, of course, for the republic, and 
therefore is anathema to the Royalists. While it 
is probably true that numbers of those supporting 
the Government were not really Royalists, none the 


less, the contest, broadly regarded, was being 
fought out between the Royalists and _ the 
Republicans. 


At one time there was the danger that the civil 
war might spread beyond the Greek frontiers, 
which the partial mobilization of Bulgaria and 
Turkey indeed indicated, while alarmist reports 
of Italian intrigue and possible intervention 
did nothing to decrease the tension. These 
reports proved to be groundless, and Bulgaria, 
on receiving satisfactory explanations from 
Turkey, withdrew the complaint she had 
addressed to the League of Nations. All this is 
being represented strangely enough as constituting 


‘a fresh triumph for and another vindication of the 


League, but it is nothing of the kind. 


What has happened finds its key in the declar- 
ation of the Turkish Government that it was ready 
to uphold with its forces the Greek Government as 
against the Venizelists—or others. There had in 
fact been a rumour that Bulgaria meant to take 
advantage of the Greek Government’s difficulties 
by making a dash for the Aegean. It may or may 
not have been true, but if the attempt had been 
made the Turkish Army would have at once taken 
the field against Bulgaria, and it would have done 
this not because of Geneva but because of the 
treaty known as the Balkan Pact. 


A War-for-Peace Pact 


That very important pact, which was signed in 
February of last year by Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Turkey, brought about an entirely 
new situation in the Balkans. The four States 
mutually engaged to defend their existing frontiers 
in the Balkans, and in this way to maintain peace 
by the pact, but it is a great deal more than a peace 
pact—a non-aggression pact—for they agreed to 
go to war, if necessary, in determined support of 
the integrity of each other’s territories. They 
realise perfectly that the only peace pact that is any 
good is also a war pact; a pact “* with teeth in it.”’ 


In military phraseology the Greek situation has 
been ‘‘contained,’’ and it was the three other States 
of the Balkan Pact that did it. The Great Powers 
were sending some ships to the scene, but 
they took no other action; they gave heed 
to the principle that underlies the ‘Balkan 
Pact, namely, ‘‘the Balkans for the Balkan 
peoples,’”’ and they looked on while the thing 
was being worked out. It is to be hoped in the 
general interest that the Great Powers will be able 
to stick to this attitude. In the past, as everybody 
knows, the rivalry of the Powers was the great 
disturbing factor in the Balkans, at once bad for 
the Balkans and for themselves. Nobody is likely 
to forget the Balkans in the Great War. To-day 
the Balkans demand to be left to fulfil their own 
destiny in their own way. And why not? 
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UNITY OF THE EMPIRE 


Great Example 


By Richard Glover 


Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it. 


DVOCATES of surrender in India continu- 
ally prate about Canadian loyalty as dating 
from the bestowal of popular government 

in 1867. This is one of the commonest falsi- 
fications of history by internationalists. Destitute 
of national vision, its existence in others must be 
abused and denied. Just as the mule can never 
forgive mankind because his mother was a donkey, 
so the internationalist’s grievance against his 


countrymen is that in their patriotism he has no 
share. 


It is internationalism’s stock in trade to explain 
away Canadian loyalty by asserting that it was 
“‘ bought ”’ by self government seventy years ago. 
England never bought Canadian loyalty. Love of 
country is not a marketable commodity. Canadian 
loyalty is a spiritual inheritance from men who 
fought for the Crown in what is now the United 
States, and came to Canada when the tide of battle 
turned against their King. London has a statute 
of Washington. No memorial witnesses to the 
faith and valour of the New England Loyalists, 
who said they were subjects of George III, and 
were never going to be subjects of George 
Washington. 


Reading the history of the war of independence, 
almost exclusively by Anglophobe writers, is like 
looking at the reflection of a face in the bowl of a 
bright spoon. All is distorted. Right through 
that war, men of the best blood in New England 
fought for their King. They migrated to Canada. 
They fought against the two invasions of Canada 
in 1776 and 1812. 


The Cream of America 


Their descendents commanded Canadian troops 
in the South African war and in the Great War. 


Thousands of works of fiction have been written 
round the war of independence. They are all on 
one side. Nineteenth century historians, always 


willing to gush over anything anti-British, are ~ 


silent on the heroism of the New England Loyal- 
ists. The historian Lecky, admitting that history 
had done them scant justice, says that the New 
England Loyalists were— 
The best and ablest men America ever produced. 
The maintenance of one great Empire, compris- 
ing the whole English-speaking race, may have 
been a dream, but at least a noble one. 


When the war closed, they were driven penniless 
from their homes. So great their loss, borne with 
unfaltering heroism, that Lord Shelburne, the 
prime minister, speaking in parliament, in 1783, 
said that the New England Loyalists were ‘‘ men 
who for their honour had sacrificed their dearest.”’ 
Washington’s fear and hatred of the New 


England Loyalists was such that when peace came, 
he said that he “* could see nothing better for them 
than to recommend suicide.” 

Nothing in history has so much of romance and 
tragedy as the story of the New England Loyalists 
and their fight for the Crown. Fifty-two battalions 
and companies of Loyalists fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the British troops. From as far 
south as Georgia they operated against Lafayette. 

When the end came, the New England Loyalists 
followed their flag. From New York, the last 
place to haul down the Union Jack, two complete 
battalions of the King’s New York regiment 
marched out with the British garrison, and fought 
later on the Canadian border. When Philadelphia 
was evacuated, 3,000 Loyalists marched out with 
the redcoats. 


They Fought with Claymores 

Many of the Loyalists had been Jacobites. It 
was said that they fought Washington with clay- 
mores which had been hacked on the bayonets of 
Cumberland’s grenadiers. The gunner who fired 
the cannon at the siege of Quebec in 1775 that 
blew Montgomery, Washington’s best general, 
and his staff to pieces, so saving Quebec and per- 
haps Canada for the Empire, was a Highlander 
who fled this country in 1746 with a price on his 
head. 

Flora Macdonald, with her husband and two 
sons who had been officers in the Royal North 
Carolina Highlanders, was one of those who left 
with the British troops. She had saved the life of 
Prince Charles Edward after Culloden in 1746. 
When returning from America, aboard a ship 
attacked by a French privateer, she remained on 
deck, encouraging the sailors to make a spirited 
and _ successful resistance, so risking her life for 
both the houses of Stuart and Hanover. Her 
grave is at Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, and in St. 
Columba’s Church, Portree, is her memorial 
window, bearing the Macdonald arms, and the 
words from Esther, iv., 16, ‘‘If I perish, I perish.” 

More than sixty thousand New England Loyal- 
ists came to Ontario, whose history may be said to 
start with their arrival. With them, to their eternal 
honour, came the Mohawk branch of the Six 
Nations, refusing to deny allegiance to their King. 

Migration to Canada began when Boston was 
evacuated, and continued after the peace of 1783. 
Suffering was endured with amazing fortitude, 
though many died of cold and exposure. ‘* We 
knelt down on landing ’’—said a Loyalist—** my 
wife and I and the two boys, and thanked God that 
the dear flag of England floated there, and resolved 
to work with the rest to become prosperous and 
happy again.” 

In recognition of their patriotism, the British 
Government proclaimed the Mark of Honour on 
6th April, 1796— 
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Those Loyalists who have adhered to the Unity of 
the Empire, and joined the Royal Standard before the 
Treaty of Separation in the year 1783, and all their 
children and their descendants, by either sex, are to 
be distinguished by the following capitals affixed to 
their names, U.E., alluding to their great principle, 
The Unity of the Empire. 


Adoption of the Royal Decree became imprac- 
ticable, and fell into disuse, but the honour is still 
cherished by their descendants. 


The Loyalists fought in the second invasion of 
Canada with success, until British troops arrived 
to make United States defeat certain. The battle 
of Kingston Heights, fought on 13 October, 1812, 
when seventy-five United States officers gave up 
their swords, was a greater victory for the Empire 
than Waterloo. 


So came the loyal exiles to Canada, to become 
the spiritual parents of Overseas patriotism. Their 
influence set the fashion of loyalty in Canada, and 


Canada has since set the fashion for the Empire. 
Canada’s vast natural wealth, the dominion on 
which the sun never sets, is the world’s envy. It 
is as nothing compared with her moral value to 
the Empire. Whenever, since Canada became a 
dominion, war has threatened this country, always 
Canada has been the first to offer to fight in our 
quarrel. We recall the splutter of malevolent 
pacifism in August 1914, when the Canadian gov- 
ernment sent a message offering to send troops to 
Europe before we declared war on Germany, and 
pacifism’s baffled spite at the 1914 watchword 
‘“* When England is at war, Canada is at war.” 


Mythology tells us that the sacred things of 
flaming Troy were rescued by Aeneas to find a 
resting place in Imperial Rome. So that holy 
thing, the patriotism of the New England Loyal- 
ists, was brought by these men to Canada, to 
become the property of the Canadian nation, 
where it has ever since found a home. 


BRITISH LEGION 


Official Eye-Openers 


By a Special Correspondent 


EBRUARY was the month of area con- 
ferences and endorsement of the revelations 
in the Saturday Review is coming from 

unexpected quarters as a result of these meetings. 


No less a person than Major Featherston Godley, 
the National Chairman, has at last discovered 
that the expenses of the Legion are too high! 
I cannot congratulate him on such a _ belated 
awakening. He has been in office over eight 
months, but only after the Saturday Review pub- 
lished the amazing details of this gross over- 
spending (i.e., nearly £200,000) did he admit it. 


His remedy, proposed in a speech at Buxton on 
February 23, is a paltry 10 per cent. cut, when 
by abolishing the cumbrous area organisation and 
substituting county control which could be run 
by unpaid officials, he could immediately save a 
further £40,000 per annum. 


A Smug Organisation 

Still further support comes from the President 
of the N.E. Area Council. Captain Appleby, 
speaking at Newcastle, said: ‘‘ I am not satisfied 
with the Legion. I believe it is settling down to 
a smug self-satisfied organisation. It is losing 
its fighting spirit and it cannot survive unless it 
is prepared to fight.” 

Such frankness is indeed refreshing. Captain 
Appleby has produced an excellent paraphrase of 
what I have written. It will be interesting to see 
if these brave words are followed by action or 
whether he will be narcotised by the banalities we 
are accustomed to hearing. from General Maurice 
and Co. at successive Conferences. 


Returning to Major Featherson Godley, I find 
that at the Derbyshire ‘‘ rally ’’ he claimed that 
the Legion had a “‘ fighting policy,’ and that 
““ they had only to read their Charter and apply 


the ideals of the Legion to practical work and 
they had a policy without equal.’’ Exactly and 
precisely what I pointed out in the Saturday 
Review on Jan. 26. The tragedy is that Major 
Godley has not insisted on the application of the 
Charter Not only so. He has allowed his 
henchmen to stump the country abusing as 
agitators’? those who have been demanding 
that this policy should be put into effect. 
Had Major Godley only pursued this ‘‘fighting 
policy,’”? he would have had the rank and 
file solidly with him. He would have revital- 
ised the Legion and drawn new recruits to its 
ranks in thousands. 


Charity and Relief 


Months have passed and he has given no sign 
of leading the ex-fighting men against their 
enemies—the apathy of the public, the com- 
placency of the politicians and the vested interests 
of officials, paid and honorary. Great was his 
opportunity and great has been his failure. 

He has allowed the Legion to continue to con- 
centrate on Charity and Relief. With appalling 
unemployment and distress rampant among ex- 
Service men he has neither initiated nor pressed 
the Government to initiate constructive and pro- 
ductive schemes of employment. 

He has witnessed a disastrous season for our 
fishermen, most of whom served during the war in 
trawlers and drifters clearing the minefields and 
safeguarding our food supplies. Under his chair- 
manship the Legion remained dumb and appar- 
ently unmoved. In spite of resolutions passed 
demanding an agricultural policy he has remained 
silent and apparently inactive while foreign farmers 
dump their products here. Though it is not yet 
generally known, he has or agreed to close 
down Wenvoe—the agricultural training centre 
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which could and should be made a self-supporting 
food production settlement. Moreover, Efford 
Colony, where tubercular ex-Service men are 
trained and employed in various handicrafts, isalso 
to be closed, according to the Western Morning 
News, on account of withdrawal of Legion support. 

Granted that he has had difficulties. The inertia 
and obstruction which for years has paralysed 
Haig House and its myrmidons is not easily over- 
come. In Sir F. Maurice he has a President 
whose views against any constructive action 
involving conflict with the politicians have been 
publicly expressed and who, at Ampthill last year, 
went so far as to say that he did not consider it 
the purpose of the Legion to “ agitate’’ for 


special privileges for ex-Service men!’? My 
comments on this have just received support from 
Captain S. Warne, a late member of the Execu- 
tive who, speaking at the S.W. area Conference, 
describedit mildlyas an ‘embarrassing leadership.”’ 
He further accused General Maurice of having 
failed to consult the Pensions Committee before 
coming to agreement with the Ministry—a side- 
light on the so-called democratic methods of the 
Legion. 

This, however, does not excuse Major Godley. 
He should have insisted on the application of the 
fighting policy.”’ Unfortunately for the Legion, 
these realisations of its failings may have come 
too late. 


The Genial Chinese Pirate 


By J. O. P. Bland 


EVER has there been a more magnificent 

school-treat, seldom a finer adventure, than 

that of the seventy school children whv, 
returning after their recent holidays from 
Shanghai to Chefoo, travelled on a steamer which 
had the luck to be seized by pirates—freebooters 
who had come aboard, as usual, in the guise of 
innocent passengers. 

For four whole days, journeying southwards on 
their way to the pirates’ lair near Hongkong, these 
boys and girls were able to study the ways of 
real live pirates at close quarters and, like Peter 
Pan, to discover that, in their hours of ease, 
corsairs can be quite good company, exciting, of 
course, but not really fierce. 

True, these sea-robbers of the China coast are, 
as a species, neither as imposing nor as decorative 
as English children have been led to expect. 
Their make-up is generally lacking in the trim- 
mings and trappings which make the Pirates of 
Penzance so attractive, and compared to the 
splendid roystering buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main they cut rather poor figures. They are, in 
fact, anything but stylish; but their shortcomings 
in fancy clothes and outlandish oaths are fully 
atoned for by the bonhomie of their disposition 
and their easy-going accessibility. In the case of 
those who seized s.s. Tungchow, if all that one 
hears is true, it was only the untimely interven- 
tion of the British naval busybodies that prevented 
the children and pirates from becoming 
inseparable. 


An Ancient Profession 


English seamen and other grown-up persons 
who, from time to time, have fallen into the hands 
of Chinese pirates, have generally testified that, 
unless thwarted or defied in their pursuit of 
plunder, they are neither bloodthirsty nor other- 
wise unpleasant people to deal with ; wherein, if it 
be so, they certainly differ from the land-rat, or 
bandit species of Chinese freebooter. When one 
bears in mind the social and economic factors 
which have made piracy one of the oldest and not 
the least reputable professions in China, the com- 


paratively mild and eminently reasonable disposi- 
tion of the men who seized the Tungchow, is not 
so remarkable as it might otherwise appear. As 
far back as history guides us, a certain proportion 
of the teeming boat population of the Canton 
delta (estimated in millions) has had recourse to 
robbery under arms at sea, for the simple reason 
that it could find no other means of livelihood. 
In the early days of the East India Company at 
Canton, at the beginning of the 17th century, the 
Captain of H.M. frigate Surat reported that : 
There is so many greate vessels of Rogues that lie 
about the mouth of the River, that it must be a lustye 
shippe and double-manned to go thither. 


Jekyll and Hyde Complex 


Times have changed since those days; steam 
and machinery have put an end to the great fleets 
of the Ladrones, and no longer do their proud 
chiefs negotiate with Viceroys on equal terms. 
But the grim struggle for bare existence goes on 
just the same in the swarming purlieus of Canton 
and the profession of piracy, modified in its 
methods and adapted to modern conditions, still 
draws lawless and landless men to prey upon the 
highways of commerce. Many of those who engage 
upon this hazardous (but by no means despised) 
profession, are the younger sons of perfectly 
respectable farmers and tradesmen. Indeed, the 
pirate himself, when not engaged on predatory 
business, may be, and often is, a bon bourgeois 
and a village elder; just as, with us, a shady 
financier may be a churchwarden and a model 
husband. If rumour lies not, one of the “‘ big 
three ’’ who finance and direct the operations of 
the Bias Bay organisation is a highly respected 
member of the Chinese community in Hongkong, 
moving gracefully in official circles, with a son 
at school in England. 

Quite apart from the fearful joy which it 
brought to seventy school children, this seizure 
of the Tungchow is an event of interest. For it 
would seem to indicate that the pirate gangs which 
operate from Bias Bay as their base, have now 
recovered from the effects of the punitive expedi- 
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tion which, under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Boyle, descended upon that base in March, 1927, 
destroyed two villages and forty junks, and 
inspired this notorious neighbourhood with a 
wholesome fear of reprisals. Prior to that badly- 
needed demonstration, the activities of the Can- 
tonese raiders had reached a pitch of audacity 
which, in the opinion of their victims, was largely 
due to reliance upon the British Government’s 
newly proclaimed policy of patient conciliation. 


Five Steamers Seized 


During the months of October and November 
1926 (that is to say, at the time when the Cantonese, 
instigated by Moscow’s agents, were displaying 
‘political consciousness ’ of an extremely aggres- 
sive kind) no fewer than five steamers were seized 
in the vicinity of Hongkong by pirates who, like 
those aboard the Tungchow, attacked their prey 
from within. 

The most sensational of these five cases was 
that of the British steamer Sunning, which 
occurred near Swato. For three hours a handful 
of the ship’s officers and crew, who had escaped 
the first badly-timed rush, fought the raiders in 
the dark and held them off. Finally, unable to 
carry the bridge, the pirates set fire to the ship, 
but their aimable intentions were frustrated by the 
fortunate arrival of H.M.S. Bluebell! on the scene. 
The burning vessel was saved and most of the 
pirates captured; six were subsequently executed, 
and the rest imprisoned at Hongkong. Neverthe- 
less, the seizure of ships went gaily on until, after 
repeated endeavours to persuade the Chinese 
authorities to take action, the British Government 
decided upon reprisals, and Admiral Boyle’s ex- 
pedition proved, with neatness and despatch, that 
patient conciliation has its limits. 


The present revival of these predatory activities, 
as manifested in the case of the Tungchow, may 
be due to the fact that the lawless elements of 
Canton have suffered, like the rest of the world, 
from severe economic depression and are therefore 
prepared to take big risks; or it may mean that the 
highbrows, who direct these activities, regard the 
international situation as propitious and the 
immediate risks as small. Be this as it may, it 
is fairly safe to predict that, at longer or shorter 
intervals, these alarms and excursions will con- 
tinue, and the China coast-trade shipping will need 
to be for ever on its guard against them until, by 
process of education, the Cantonese authorities 
shall have been persuaded to abandon their time- 
honoured policy of regarding piracy with a lenient, 
not to say sympathetic, eye. 


Vested Interests 


Time and again in the history of the East India 
Company’s traffics and discoveries at Canton, the 
relations of the mandarins with the pirate chiefs 
were shown to be of a nature which implied an 
entente cordiale ; or, to put it more bluntly, a vested 
interest in their ventures, similar to that which 
existed in certain English Court circles in the 
palmy days of the buccaneers. It is on record 
that the only period of the 19th century during 
which piracy was not rampant in South China 
waters, was the four years (1857-61) when Canton 
was occupied by British troops. 


During that century, offers were made by the 
British Naval authorities on more than one occasion 
to assist the Viceroy’s forces in a rigorous suppres- 
sion of piracy, but acceptance of such offers was 
never found to be compatible with the Mandarins’ 
conception of China’s sovereign rights. 


They First Make Mad” 


By C. H. Rowland 


(ex-Master Mariner) 


T is written ‘‘ Those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.”’ 

First.—‘‘ The India White Paper,’’ which 
one might better call the Great Betrayal, which is 
being brought in at the behest of a noisy minority, 
and will simply result in bringing corruption and 
intrigue into the Indian Courts, throw the masses 
of India back one hundred years, and very prob- 
ably cause bloodshed between the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan, and also create a_ considerable 
increase in unemployment in this country. 

Second.—‘‘ The Betting Bill.’’ Also passed to 
please a noisy and peaneges I minority, and against 
the wishes of a large majority of the people of this 
country. You cannot stop gambling by act of 
Parliament. A legalised lottery run by the 
Government on the three great races of the year 
would kill all other lotteries, and if the hospitals 
were too proud to accept the money (they need it 
badly enough) well—it could go to the Treasury 
and help the tax-payer. 


Third.—The disarmament fanatics in a world 
that is, despite our beautiful example, arming up 
to the hilt. Some time when London is blown 
off the map maybe somebody will realise the in- 
sane folly of it. 

Fourth.—With all the money there is in the 
banks to loan to any foreigner there seems to be 
none or little to help our own agriculture. A 
large national loan at 4 per cent. would be over- 
subscribed in an hour. 

Fifth.—The present National Government seems 
to me like a boat with half the crew pulling one way 
and half the crew pulling the other, and thence 
getting nowhere. It was elected on a question of 
tariffs, but owing to Ministers who were life-long 
free traders, the best we can get is trade pacts and 
quotas, which in most cases benefit the foreigner 
at the expense of this country and our own 
dominions. 

All these things the gods will take account of 
at the next election. 
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Eve in Paris 


HE Gala des Artistes provided a delightful 
evening’s entertainment. It took place in 
the Cirque d’Hiver, which was formerly the 

Cirque de |’ Impératrice. The clock was turned 
back to the ’sixties; Napoleon III. and the 
Empress Eugénie appeared, were received by a 
brilliant staff, and ushered into the Imperial box, 
Madame Soria, charming as H.I.M., in white with 
bouquet of violets, finding difficulties with an 
immense crinoline. 

Beautifully lighted and decorated, the house 
contained the most interesting personalities of 
Paris. Art, Literature, Society and, of course, 
the Stage were represented at the great Dramatic 
Benefit Night. 

Spinelli wore black with long sleeves; in her 
box were Pierre Benoit, and M. and Madame 
Martet; with Gaby Morlay were M. and Madame 
Henri Duvernois, Parysis looked bewitching in 
pink; a pink bow on her pale golden locks, 
Madeleine Lely glittered in a silver cuirass; 
Mistinguet appeared in simple white; M. Marcel 
Prévost was with a party. 

The performance was delightful, revealing new 
talents in famous actors. Victor Boucher, that 
excellent comedian, showed occult powers and per- 
formed mysterious feats as a Fakir; Jean Weber 
of the Comédie Francaise, proved an expert 
juggler, whilst the unexpected appearance of Jan 
Kiepura, the great Polish tenor, fresh from his 
triumphs at the Opéra Comique, roused 
enthusiasm. He sang airs from La Tosca and 
later ‘‘ O Sole Mio,” his beautiful voice thrilling 
the audience. 

Not until 4 a.m. did the great building begin 
to empty, when a happy but hungry crowd 
invaded Montmartre seeking refreshments. 


i oa and England differ greatly on the 
subject of fresh air. An English lady 

living in Paris recently met with an accident 
and was rushed to a clinic for treatment of serious 
head injuries. The place was beautiful, the 
arrangements accorded with the latest ideas of 
modern science, the staff was faultless, doctors 
were kind and sympathetic, and a famous surgeon 
operated skilfully. 

Recovering consciousness after a long spell 
under anaesthetics, the patient felt suffocating and 
demanded open windows. Nurses registered 
horror, the house doctor objected, ‘‘ Impossible ! 
you would take cold.”’ 

“* But air is Life,’’ replied the Englishwoman. 
‘1 rarely take cold and if I do there is Lady 
Houston’s infallible cure.” 

The surgeon, who spoke admirable English, 
proved an unexpected ally. ‘‘ Air is not always 
injurious,’’ he admitted. ‘‘ I, myself, sleep with 
open windows 4 l’Anglaise, sometimes. With 


your permission, doctor, do as this lady desires, 
and she shall tell me about this wonderful remedy, 
to-morrow. 

When he paid his next visit the patient was 
well enough to talk about Lady Houston’s Cold 
Cure, and the results it had achieved. He was 
much interested and she sent home for copies of 
the Saturday Review which she gave to him and 
distributed in the clinic. When she saw him 
again he said gravely, ‘‘ But my Lady’s cure is 
bad, very bad—for the doctors. I am convinced 
that for the patients it is excellent. And this 
Lady might have kept the discovery for herself 
and made a fortune, instead she gives the secret 
away! A Great Benefactress of whom her country 
may be proud.”’ 

HE Union of Italian Volunteers who fought 
for France in the Great War gave a 
banquet, Salle Wagram, at which the guest 

of honour was M. Pierre Laval. 

The Minister of foreign affairs was received by 
the Italian Ambassador, Count Pignati Marana di 
Custoza, and Captain Marabini, President of the 
Garibaldi Society in France. Eloquent speeches 
were made on the subject of Franco-Italian 
Friendship and the part played by ‘‘ the Ambas- 
sador of Peace”’ M. Pierre Laval, in bringing 
about an understanding between the Latin Sisters. 

General Ezio Garibaldi had come specially to 
Paris for the occasion. He is a devoted friend of 
France; it was he who raised the contingent of 
Italian troops which served in the Argonne. 

The son of the great Italian patriot is justly 
proud of both parents. ‘‘My Mother,’ he said, 
‘“* Daughter of a General and wife of a General, 
is the only woman in Italy to have been honoured 
with an equestrian Statue for her valour.’ 

2 
ANY persons are visiting the ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Nationale ”’ to inspect its latest acquisition, 
300 letters written by the Emperor 
Napoleon I. to the Empress Marie Louise. 

These have been admirably arranged by M. 
Julien Cain, who cleverly deciphered the almost 
illegible writing of H.I.M. and supplied copies 
for the perusal of the public. 

Parents who took their young people are regret- 
ting it. When blamed for producing ill-spelt 
scrawls youngsters now retort, ‘‘ Anyhow, 
Napoleon wrote and spelt worse; his letters might 
have been the work of the concierge.”’ 

To admirers of the great Buonaparte the effusions 
are painful reading. Written to a girl half his 
own age compelled by State Policy to marry him, 
an Emperor’s Daughter who had always despised 
the ‘‘ Corsican Ogre,’ his ‘‘ Bonne Louise ’’ was 
even then a faithless wife, absorbed in amorous 
dalliance with her future husband Neipperg, and 
determined never to join the exile in Elba, 
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HE India Bill drags its weary way through 
the House of Commons, maintained by the 
docile majority who flock into the lobbies in 

the attempt to support its flagging energy, a 
majority whose weak belief in it must have died 
when the Princes of India told us that it did not 
even fulfil their fundamental requisites. 

The Government spokesmen had repeatedly said 
that they had no reason to believe that the Princes 
had changed their opinions; they said that the 
Princes wanted Federation, indeed they demanded 
it with complete responsibility at the centre as the 
keystone of the Federation arch. Without this 
responsibility at the centre they could not come in. 

We have had Three Round Table Conferences 
on the results of which the Government, with the 
greatest care, drafted their White Paper. They 
then “‘ selected ’’ a Joint Select Committee com- 
posed mainly of those in agreement with their 
policy, a Committee which after months of 
deliberation produced its report. With all this 
advice and consultation behind them, the Govern- 
ment with the help of the Law Officers of the 
Crown drew up its India Bill. 

We were told that it was unreasonable and 
wrong of us to object to its details, after so many 
years of patient work and enquiry. It was even 
hinted that it was pure malevolence on our part in 
an effort to split the party. We were told that it 
was more than malevolence to suggest that the 
Princes did not, and could not, desire this ill- 
considered measure. 


AN AMAZING FAILURE 

Yet now the Princes, who represent the essential 
half of Federation, have told the Government 
that their great work, after this deliberation, 
does not even satisfy their fundamental requisites. 

What an amazing failure! Yet the explanation 
of it is as simple as it is unfortunate. Neither the 
Government, the Secretary of State nor the 
Viceroy have had the faintest understanding of 
the conditions existing in India. Indeed, to sug- 
gest anything else would be to echo the Princes’ 
accusation of bad faith, to accuse the Government 
of wilfully misleading the followers. Though 
there has been considerable suppression of the 
truth both here and in India, the main fault has 
been due to ignorance. 

The Viceroy in India is by the very nature of 
his position surrounded by men who echo his 
words, men who bow as he speaks. The men with 
whom he comes in touch are mostly the executive 
secretariats. We know what the executive are 


likely to become from our own Conservative 
organisations in this country. Once the Viceroy 
expresses an opinion it is most unlikely that he 
will ever hear the truth again, or if he does it will 
be completely drowned by the chorus of those who 
have absorbed, with amazing rapidity, the opinions 
which he holds. 


Princes Kill the India 


But the Viceroy has come out to India with 
opinions ready made, the opinions of the party 
from which he springs, and, unfortunately, for us, 
for the last 15 or 20 years all the Viceroys have 
been either Liberal or Socialist. Worse than all 
this we have had Lord Irwin. 

The Liberal party is frankly anti-Imperial. We 
have Disraeli’s dictum that its most subtle 
endeavour has always been the disintegration of 
the Empire. Liberals always considered that the 
Empire was a liability and not an asset, and their 
political successors of to-day continue the same 
policy of disruption. They seem incapable of 
understanding that we are tied to Empire by the 
population of the British Isles, a population which 
has grown as the result of the Empire which we 
have acquired. 

This would not be so serious if they had not 
succeeded in converting to these beliefs the so- 
called leaders of the Conservative party, who, to- 
day, wearing the colours of Conservatism, preach 
openly the pernicious doctrines of the ‘“‘ Little 
Englander ’’ and who, while prating of Disraeli, 
betray the principles upon which he founded the 
party to which, for some curious reason, they 
claim to belong. 


CALLED THE BLUFF 

But the Princes have now called this bluff. The 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the 
Maharajah of Patiala, in asking his fellow Princes 
to reject this Bill in toto, said: ‘‘ The present Bill 
does not in any way embody the views we had 
pressed from the beginning nor the conditions we 
have always insisted on ... . It is but the counter- 
feit of a Federation which is placed before us and 
we can but exclaim in amazement ‘ Is this what 
we have been waiting for so long?’’’ He speaks 
of ‘‘ The Federation which is sought to be im- 
posed on us and which is being rushed without 
even awaiting our criticism,’’ and he terminates 
his speech by saying “‘ I appeal to you... . to 
say in the most unequivocal terms that this Bill 
is totally unsatisfactory and cannot be accepted.”’ 

The Princes accepted the appeal of their 
Chancellor and the terms in which they expressed 
their disapproval of the Bill were certainly un- 
equivocal. The report of their Counsel, which 
they had heard read, left them little alternative. 

Sir Samuel Hoare is surprised. The Govern- 
ment is astonished, and in the face of the above 
remarks of the Maharajah, who is the Leader of 
the Chamber of Princes, the supporters of the 
Government are told that the ‘ fundamental 
requisites ’’ of the Princes are mere matters of 
detail which can be arranged! 

And yet Sir Samuel Hoare presumably knows 
that the Chancellor had said of Clause 12, ‘‘ I 
could not conceive His Majesty’s Government 
could for a moment have thought this provision 
would ever be accepted by any Prince.” 
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With the above before them the Government 
still continues the prosecution of their Bill 
although its acceptance by the Princes, who are 
the half of the Federation, is the essential neces- 
sity for it ever to become law, and members of 
Parliament solemnly troop in to record their votes 
for a measure which is as dead as Queen Anne. 
What is the real truth? It is that there is no 
formula which will bring the Indian politician and 
the Indian Princes within the same Federation. 
Anyone who has the 


By Sir Lionel Haworth 


centuries ago. India was in chaos when we 
found it. 

But the educated Indian, in seeking relief from 
the inferiority complex which he developed, lived 
and lives in the past. Neglecting the hard facts 
which are before us he looks to independence to 
recover his past. He forgets the certainty of 
anarchy and chaos. 

It is no unexpected situation. It is one of the 
penalties of Empire that we should have produced 
it. But the answer is not 


faintest knowledge of 
India knows that the one 
idea of the Indian poli- 
tician is to absorb the 
territory of the Princes 
and to destroy the 
Chiefs. The statement is 
elementary. 


The Indian politician, 
forgetting that the Indian 
States are as foreign to 
British India as France 
is to Germany, desires to 
annex them because they 
are under the suzerainty 
of the British Crown, the 
very authority which he 
desires to overthrow. 


The Princes are fully 
aware of this fact and 
when they talk of a 
Federation which they 
are willing to consider, 
they mean one which will 
have definite safeguards 
to maintain the British 
power with which they are in relation. 

India, as we know it, is a British conception 
which would fall into chaos were the guiding hand 
of Britain removed from effective control. 

Why then do Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel 
Hoare still press this unpractical Liberal policy ? 

In consolidating India into one Government, 
one single whole, we have educated the people. 
We have founded schools and Universities, we 
have admitted the Indians, as fellow British sub- 
jects, into our own Universities in England. As 
a natural result we have produced in India many 
highly educated men. The Hindu especially is a 
man of quick and subtle brain. We have pro- 
duced not only the highly educated but also the 
semi-educated. The educated man has felt his 
position in belonging to a race which, as a whole, 
is not among the advanced races of the world. 
The Hindu especially has remembered the days 
when his was one of the civilisations of the world. 
He forgets that the intervening period is to be 
counted not in centuries, but in tens of centuries. 
Even the great days of the Moghul Empire are 


Bombay’s Central Mosque 


in the India Bill now 
before the House of 
Commons. The answer 
lies on quite different 
lines. It is not to be 
found surrendering 
Empire, it is to be found 
in maintaining it on a 
broader basis. States- 
manship would be found 
not in fostering a 
national spirit in India, 
since that cannot bear 
fruit, but in removing 
that inferiority complex, 
by showing the educated 
Indian that he can obtain 
the position he desires in 
the equality for which he 
has shown himself fit, 
but within the British 
Empire and in partner- 
ship with the British, 
who will rule side by 
side with him, while 
maintaining the power to 
which they have entitled themselves by the great 
work which they have done in forming the India 
which they have made. Let the Socialist especially 
be logical. The British also have rights in the 
India they have conceived. 


‘But to make our position secure whatever 
happens, we must retain Bombay in our hands. It 
is the heart of our position, the corner stone, the 
foundation of our Indian Empire. It is the base 
for our: Navy, and for our troops. It is the 
essential point in our paramount position in India 
and the western Indian ocean. The Government 
appears to have forgotten that Bombay is not part 
of British India; it is not part of a Native State. 
It is British; it was British before the Moghuls 
established theif control in India, before any of 
the present Princes of the Indian States, excepting 
only the Rajputs, had occupied their territories. 


It is as British as Gibraltar, and we should as 
soon surrender it as we should surrender Gibraltar. 
But why this desire to give away the British 
Empire? 
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New Books I ean 
Recommend 
By the LITERARY CRITIC 


HE average layman is apt to fight shy of 


scientific books, but Sir Arthur Eddington’s 

name on a book’s cover is a guarantee of 
interesting and instructive reading, even if here 
and there when he indulges in purely philosophic 
disquisitions he appears to be somewhat beyond 
his depth. 


As samples of Sir Arthur’s piquant style and 
of what the reader may expect to find in his latest 
book, based on lectures he delivered last year at 
the Cornell University, the following extracts may 
suffice 

‘I will content myself with stating one of several 
possibilities (about the End of the World). It 
has been widely supposed that the ultimate fate of 
protons and electrons is to annihilate one another, and 
release the energy of their constitution in the form of 
radiation. If so, it would seem that the universe will 
finally become a ball of radiation, becoming more and 
more rarified and passing into longer and longer 
wave-lengths. The longest waves of radiation are 
Hertzian waves of the kind used in broadcasting. 
About every 1,500 million years this ball of radio waves 
will double its diameter; and it will go on expanding 
in geometrical progression for ever. Perhaps then I 
may describe the end of the physical world as one 
stupendous broadcast.” 


‘IT am not sure that the mathematician understands 
this world of ours better than the poet and the mystic. 
Perhaps it is only that he is better at sums.” 


The Expert Story Hunter 

When Mr. W. J. Makin goes a-travelling, even 
in an air-liner specially placed at his disposal, it 
is not with the object of gathering fleeting impres- 
sions of scenes and places, but for the stern 
purpose of collecting good newsy stories such as 
would delight any enterprising News Editor’s 
heart. 


So in his ‘‘ Swinging The Equator ’’ we get a 
travel book of the most unusual kind. He may 
treat us to some of his experiences in flying over 
the crater of Vesuvius, over the Libyan desert or 
over the Central African Lakes, but this will be 
merely by the way. 


For the main part he will give us a long series 
of strange and wonderful stories about all manner 
of things—of dope smuggling in Marseilles and 
Egypt, of desperate escapes of prisoners in the 
Fascist island of Lipari, of discoveries in the 
catacombs at Rome, of R.A.F encounters with 
slave traders in the Sudan, of gold and diamond 
treasures in Southern Africa, of adventures of 
big game hunters and so on and so forth. 


And if Mr. Makin has the ‘‘ nose ” for a good 
story, he has also an undoubted gift for retailing 
it to his readers. 


A German View of India 
Herr Katz spent some two years travelling 
round, or, as he prefers to call it, ‘loafing round,”’ 
the world, visiting Egypt, Sudan and Arabia, and 
then India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Polynesian Islands, China, Japan and the United 
States. 


He sets out his impressions in frank and lively 
fashion. This is what he has to say about Indian 
demands for Swaraj. 


“Tt may take ten or even twenty years before the 
people are ripe for freedom . If the Indian people 
attain their independence before that date, I am afraid 
their plight will be akin to that of the liberated cows 
in Benares. As a rule the liberated cows . . come to 
grief. They die of slow starvation. . The position 
of an Indian nation liberated prematurely would be 
analogous to that of those ill-fated cows. Like them, 
it would perish by famine if set free before it has 
attained co-ordinated solidarity of purpose and a more 
organised sense of racial self-assertion than it. now 
possesses.” 


Vanished Civilisations 
Mareotis or Maryut is the district of Egypt 
immediately west of Alexandria, which is situated 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis. 


What is now largely drear desert was once a 
flourishing frontier district of ancient Egypt and 
also at another time an independent kingdom. The 
region, as Mr. de Casson shows, has great 
antiquarian interest owing to the presence in it of 
numerous remains of buildings of past civilisations. 


THE NOVELS 

Both ‘‘ A Derbyshire Tragedy ’’ and ‘ The 
Shipbuilders ’’ are remarkable for the intensity of 
the grim pictures they present. ‘‘ The Young 
Joseph ’’ is the continuation of Thomas Mann’s 
great epic ‘‘ Joseph And His Brethren.”’ ‘‘ The 
Cat Across The Path ’’ is another German book 
that should appeal to a wide English public. 
‘“* Tube ”’ is an interesting, if rather curious book, 
telling of the mental projection of its heroine into 
the lives of people she meets in a Tube train. 


“ Wolf Dog ”’ takes us to North-West Canada 
and is quite a good animal story. 


Finally, all the adventure and crime books 
mentioned in the list below provide their due 
measure of exciting reading 


Science: ‘‘ New Pathways in Science,” by Sir Arthur 
Eddington (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 6d.). 


Travel: ‘‘ Swinging the Equator,” by W. J. Makin 
(Jarrolds, 18s., illustrated) ; ‘‘ Loafing Round the Globe,” 
by Richard Katz, translated from the German by Gerald 
Griffin (Hutchinson, illustrated, 18s.). 


Antiquities : ‘‘ Mareotis,” by Anthony de Casson 
(Country Life, illustrated, 15s.). 


Novels: ‘‘ A Derbyshire Tragedy,” by F. G. Boden 
(Dent); ‘‘ The Shipbuilders,’”’ by George Blake (Faber 
& Faber, 8s. 6d.); “‘ The Young Joseph,” by Thomas 
Mann (Secker) ; ‘‘ Cat Across the Path,’”? by Ruth Feiner, 
translated by Norman Alexander (Harrap); ‘‘ Martha 
And Mary,” by Hildegarde Huntsman (Hutchinson) ; 
“Tube,” by Lily Tobias (Hutchinson); ‘‘ Lucia’s Pro- 
gress,’ by E. F. Benson (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
“The Apple of Concord,” by Richard Church (Dent); 
“Wolf Dog,” by Hal. G. Evarts (Skeffington) ; 
“Strangers Come Home” (Short Stories) by Ronald 
MacDonald Douglas (Alexander Macklehose). © 


Adventure, Crime and Mystery 

“Agent B-7,’”’ by Ared White (Eyre and Spottiswoode) ; 
“ The Body in the Turl,’”’ by David Frome (Longmans) ; 
“The Crime With the Ten Solutions,” by Patrick 
Leyton (Herbert Jenkins) ; ‘‘ Into the Fog,’”’ by Winston 
Graham (Ward Lock & Co.); ‘‘ The Perjured Alibi,” by 
Walter S. Masterman (Methuen); ‘‘ The Strange Case of 
the Antlered Man,’? by Edwy Searles Brooks (Harrap) . 


All the novels 7s. 6d. except where otherwise stated, 
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Travelling Landmarks 


By E. Beresford Chancellor, F.S.A. 


= HERE’S Troy and where’s the Maypole 

in the Strand? ’’ asks Bramston rather 

pathetically, in a line that has become 
famous. With regard to the first, Schliemann has, 
to his own if not to other scholars’ satisfaction, 
propounded an answer ; but concerning the second 
he would be a topographer indeed who could give 
a satisfactory reply. For all we know it may still 
be in use as a scaffold-pole in London. 


Indeed, I was reminded only the other day of 
such possibilities, by coming across a London 
landmark in a garden overlooking the upper 
reaches of the Thames. For in the grounds of 
Park-place, Henley, stands the top of the spire of 
St. Bride’s Church, the crown of Wren’s inimit- 
able ‘‘ Madrigal in stone,’’ rather wonderingly 
reposing, one imagines, in its rural isolation. 

How came it there? Well, on June 18th, 1764, 
the spire was struck by lightning, and it was 
determined to lower it by eighty-five feet. For 
years and years, these ultimate stones had remained 
in a statuary’s yard in Old-street, when they were 
purchased by Mr. Fuller-Maitland who had them 
set up in the grounds of Kingsgate Castle, in the 
Isle of Thanet; and when he acquired Park Place 
in 1824, they were removed thither. Thus 
essential bits of Wren’s London, find themselves 
in Berkshire, like Cadmus and Harmonia, “ in 
breathless quiet after all their ills.’’ 


_ One is not a topographer for nothing, and the 
sight recalled to my mind other peripatetic land- 
marks. 


The Monarch in Green Park 


I remembered one statue that had been buried 
at least once (after all, a foretaste of the longest 
journey) and one that had been sent galloping 
all the way from Pall Mall to Queen’s Gate, and 
yet another that had crossed the street of Clubs 
to stand beside the insistent lady who, according 
to Mr. Lytton Strachey, made the life of its 
original just a little of a burden. And from these 
my thoughts flew to the gracefully modelled 
monarch in his Roman dress (and with a howler 
in the inscription beneath his feet) who has really 
come to rest, after flitting from the back of the 
Banqueting House, with a period of greater 
publicity in Whitehall itself, in the comparative 
seclusion of the Green Park. 


But if James II was a traveller in a mild way, 
his more popular brother was almost a globe- 
trotter, and his statues have appropriately been 
sent roaming far and wide. For instance in the 
days when the Stocks Market stood where the 
Mansion House is now, Sir Robert Vyner, 
Charles’s friendly Lord Mayor, discovering in 
Italy a statue of John Sobieski trampling on a 
Turk, replaced the head by one of his royal master, 
and duly set it up in the midst of the flowers and 


vegetables. When the market was cleared away, 
the king, who had always determined never to 
travel again, was sent a-packing, and finally came 
to a halt at Gautby Park, the seat of the Vyners, 
in Lincolnshire. 

One might have thought that this being so, 
London would at least have retained that other 
effigy of the Merry Monarch, which once graced 
the centre garden of Soho Square. Not so, for 
that example of the work of Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
was in 1876, removed to the grounds of Frederick 
Goodall, R.A. at Harrow Weald (where 
Sir W. S. Gilbert afterwards lived), and there 
enjoys a rather inappropriate solitude. 

Even Queen Anne has not been left in peace; 
for the statue of that colourless lady which stands 
in front of St. Paul’s is a copy, by Belt, of 
Francis Bird’s original, which was taken down in 
1886, and removed to the garden of a house near 
Hastings. That other figure of the Queen which 
stands in its corner in Queen Anne’s gate. must 
also, I think, have been on its travels, for I 
always imagine it to be identical with the one that 
was to have been placed on a tall pillar in front 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, but which never reached 
that eminence in consequence of Anne’s death—and 
other causes. 


The Duke at Aldershot 
Many of us can remember the Constitution Hill 
Arch, when it stood facing Apsley House, with 
‘‘ the Duke ’’ surmounting it and looking at those 


significant iron shutters opposite. From | 


dominating the space which in any other country 
would have been called by the hero’s name, it is 
more appropriately, perhaps, now at Aldershot, 
and the Quadriga reigns in its stead on the top of 
the arch. Another statue of the great man seems 
only prevented by its circumambient trees from 
slipping down towards Grosvenor Place. 

But statues and spires are not the only things 
which have been lost to London. Temple Bar, 
which was once the chief entrance to the city, 
was permitted to be rapt away to serve as the 
entrance to a private and rural domain, a 
monstrous oversight, as our city fathers realised 
some years ago, when they sought to get it returned 
to London. 

Crosby Hall stands desolate in Chelsea, 
reconstructed in an alien environment, because 
the richest city in the world was not yet 
rich enough to preserve on its original site this 
beautiful and historic fragment; the famous 
Northumberland Lion wags (if you look at it long 
enough) its tail at Isleworth as it used to wag it 
(or so as a child I was persuaded it did) in the 
Strand; and the Devonshire House gates, as 
everyone knows, have. long since crossed 
Piccadilly on whose slope they seem to have some 
difficulty in keeping their balance. 
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ANOTHER MUSICAL SPECTACLE 
By Mark Forrest | 


N The Man From the Folies Bergére, the new 
picture at the London Pavilion, we are once. 
more back in the realm of mistaken identity. Mr. 
Charlier is a music hall artist whose most popular 
turn is his impersonation of the famous Baron 
Cassini. What more natural, then, that when the 
Baron disappears Mr. Charlier should step into 
his shoes for a consideration? A good many 
things, but as Maurice Chevalier plays both parts 
it is no wonder that two ladies are deceived and two 
eminent gentlemen, who represent the Premier of 
France and his Minister of Finance, misled. 


This picture is an elaborate musical spectacle, 
cut along much the same lines as a dozen others 
which have come from Hollywood. There are 
scores of girls who perform various evolutions 
while the camera records them from dizzy heights 
above; there are three or four simple scenes 
elaborated into gigantic panoramas and there are 
several jokes which would be sharper for a little 
wit. 

What brings the film to life is the personality 
of Maurice Chevalier. This actor can ‘‘put over”’ 
a song with more gusto than any other artist on 
the screen, and he manages to convey the im- 
pression that he is enjoying himself every second 
his image is before one. This gaiety is infectious 
and people end by believing that they have been 
much more entertained than they really have. He 
has a lot of work to do here, and his famous straw 
hat hovers continually in the background until at 
the end it furnishes the basis for the final 
extravaganza. 


Merle Oberon Miscast 

Playing opposite to him, as the Baroness 
Cassini, is Merle Oberon, whose first American 
picture this is. She looks more like a Javanese 
girl than any other nationality, but she is supposed 
to be French and her name is Genevieve. Both 
her appearance and her performance are better 
suited to some Eastern pot pourri, and I could 
discover no reason for such a presence in situations 
which have a good deal in common with The 
Guardsman. Mr. Roy del Ruth directed and 
perhaps he knows why Merle Oberon should play 
comedy as if there were two or three corpses 
propping up the doors. j 

The picture is supported by yet another delight- 
ful Silly Symphony, the theme of which is the 
famous race between the Tortoise and the Hare. 
Mr. Walt Disney’s lovely colour schemes have 
never shown to better advantage, while his inven- 
tion remains as original as ever. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 298} 
WILLY FORST’S Viennese Sensation of Europe 


“MASKERADE” (a) 
with Paula Wessely. 


MOTORING 


WILL THE TESTS AFFECT 
CAR SALES? 


By Sefton Cummings 


OBODY quite knows what will be the effect 
of the forthcoming driving tests on potential 
new purchasers. It has long been a well 

established fact that the average Briton dislikes 
anything which puts him to extra trouble when he 
is a buyer, particularly in the southern half of 
England. 

This is proved by the number of shops such as 
greengrocers, butchers, and fishmongers with open 
fronts and perishable foodstuffs pushed forward 
as close to the pavement as possible, exposed to 
germs and dust. The proprietors will tell you 
quite truthfully that they are forced to this 
expedient because the public simply will not 
trouble to walk inside. 

Now the driving tests cannot be said to be an 
obstacle to purchasing ; but they can very definitely 
be said to be an obstacle to being able to make use 
of the purchase. In fact, it may occasionally 
happen that the new owner will never be allowed 
to drive. 


Free Driving Lessons 


Anyhow, there is bound to be a hesitation about 
buying on the part of some people, at any rate 
until they have first qualified for a licence. Motor 
manufacturers are fully alive to this and one famous 
firm has already evolved a scheme whereby pur- 
chasers of its cars will be given free driving 
tuition on one of the latest and most foolproof 
models. 

I have little doubt that other firms will soon be 
following suit, making arrangements, I expect, 
with their agents; for to centralise the scheme at 
the works would be to nullify it, as its success will 
naturally depend upon the purchaser being able to 
obtain tuition in his own district. 

While there can be few things easier to learn 
than to drive a car, there is a certain type of 
person—usually a woman—who feels more con- 
fident in an instructor who is a professional, even 
though this term merely means that he is a paid 
hand at a garage and not necessarily a good 
instructor or even a good driver. 

Such people would not feel happy about being 
taught by a friend, which means that in the 
ordinary course of events they would have to pay 
for instruction either to a garage or to some school 
of motoring, thus adding to the initial expense 
of motor owning. To them a free course of 
tuition provided by the manufacturers through 
their agents will be a great boon and, I think, a 
necessity if sales are to be maintained. 

I am still sceptical about the results of these 
tests, which will not eliminate the reckless or care- 
less driver, who undoubtedly causes most accidents. 
However, if they eliminate the driver who is con- 
stitutionally incapable of keeping his head in an 
emergency they will have justified themselves. It 
remains to be seen whether they will. 
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MUSIC NOTES 


GYPSY MINSTRELSY 
By Herbert Hughes 


HERE has been so much discussion in 
musical and non-musical circles over Pro- 
fessor Walter Starkie’s two _ recently 

published books on Gypsy music—‘‘ Raggle 
Taggle’’ and ‘‘ Spanish Raggle Taggle ’’—that 
one was not surprised to find a large audience 
assembled at Cecil Sharp House the other evening 
when he lectured to the English Folk Dance and 
Song Society. 
first of those two surprising volumes he told the 
story of his wanderings in Rumania, Hungary and 
Transylvania, living the life of a tramp, and carry- 
ing with him nothing but a fiddle and a knapsack. 

Dr. Starkie, who is Professor of Spanish in Dub- 
lin University, has the gift of tongues, speaks 
Romany, and is one of the foremost authorities on 
Gypsy lore alive. He took all the risks of the 
vagabond, avoiding comfortable hotels and 
restaurants, and his experiences were amusing 
when they were not embarrassing or perilous. In 
his second volume, as the title implies, he des- 
cribes a similar unconventional journey into Spain. 
His lecture at Cecil Sharp House summed up the 
result of those experiences in so far as they con- 
cerned Gypsy music and dance and the folk-lore 
with which they are closely associated. 

The connection between the traditional music of 
the Gypsies (especially those of Hungary) and what 
we call art-music has required defining, especially 
since Liszt and Brahms were both obviously con- 
fused on the subject, accepting as folk-tunes things 
that were often the merest twaddle: mock folk- 
tunes. 


Born Imitators 


In their own researches, such composers as 
Bartok and Kodaly have discovered that Gypsy 
music so-called is not always Gypsy and not 
always folk. In one of his essays Professor 
Starkie, most un-pedantic of scholars, admits that 
they are not creative musicians; they have always 
been born imitators as well as ‘‘ the deftest 
flatterers on earth.”” They simply took the music 
they found in the various countries, adapted it to 
their own personality and gave it certain powers of 
suggestion. The artist-Gypsy possesses a peculiar 
power which enables him to ‘‘ awaken the primary 
instincts in every nation in which he is a guest. 
In Hungary he plays the violin better than the 
Magyars of the countryside; in Rumania he tells 
more stirring tales than the raconteurs or 
Povestitori; in Russia he sings better than the 
Russians; in Spain he fights bulls and dances 
better than the Spaniards.’’ No wonder Liszt and 
Brahms, so unlike in feeling and temperament, 
were taken in. | 

Professor Starkie, a most fluent speaker, lectured 
without referring to any sort of notes, and brought 
with him the fiddle with which he had tramped the 
highways and by-ways of Spain and Hungary. 
On this he played with great skill and élan a 
number of tunes with characteristic Gypsy 
flourishes and exaggerated rhythms, 


It will be remembered that in the 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLISH MUSIC 
Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


. particularly felicitous things have hap- 

pened simultaneously in the latest issues of 
the Decca company. One is the appearance in the 
catalogue of the late Gustav Holst’s ‘‘ St. Paul’s 
Suite’ for String Orchestra, written for the 
famous school for girls at Brook Green, and the 
other is the arrival of the orchestra that has re- 
corded it—The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, con- 
ducted by its founder. 


Nowadays we are accustomed to good record- 
ings, but here is something that in a striking way 
expresses our insular and curious musical life. 
The orchestra is of very recent formation, but it 
is excellent, and the two discs (F. 5635-6) contain- 
ing this lovely work will certainly add to its 
already considerable reputation. But the music 
itself raises a very nice and subtle problem for 
those who are interested in the sometimes vexed 
question of nationalism in music or nationalism 
in the composer. 


Native Folk Music 


I cannot think of any work, new or old, more 
characteristically English than this. It is saturated 
with the spirit of the native folk-music, brilliantly 
expressed in a manner very personal indeed. 
Holst was born in Cheltenham, in the very heart 
of England, his father of Swedish extraction, his 
mother English. His father’s family had, we are 
told, migrated from Sweden to Russia early in the 
eighteenth century, and the great-grandfather of 
the composer came to England about 1808. 
Historians recording the various invasions of Ire- 
land through the centuries frequently remarked 
that the settlers became more Irish than the Irish 
themselves; they had a phrase for it in Latin in 
Spenser’s time. 


How Swedish was Holst when he was writing 
this music, when he was writing his operas on 
English subjects, when he was writing ‘‘ The 
Perfect Fool’’? Could Elgar, could Vaughan 
Williams, have evolved a more fitting and 
authentic representation of the English spirit than 
‘“* The Dargason ”’ finale to this Suite? I confess 
I have played over the second of these two discs 
many times, completely fascinated by this last 
movement, which I have known for years. And 
I will play it many times again. 


I have left myself little room for praise—for 
praise it should be — four magnificent discs 
(LY 6101-4) of the Brandenburg Concerto of Bach, 
No. 5 in D Major played by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Alois Melichar with three 
fine soloists in the band. And in the domain of 
‘* light ’? music there is a certain allurement to be 
found in a disc made by the Casa Loma Orchestra 
containing ‘‘ Blue Moon” (RL 203-B), and 
another by Frank Trumbauer and his orchestra 
playing a foxtrot called ‘‘ In a Mist ’’ (O 1979-.A). 
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Throwing India 


Dear Lapy Houston,— 


Thank God, there is still one paper in this country 
that is not afraid of exposing the trickeries and knavish 
plots of what your ladyship rightly calls this “iniquitous 
sham ’’—the self-styled ‘‘ National ’? Government. 

Every week’s issue of the Saturday Review brings joy 
to a heart depressed by what is intended by this 
Government for India’s helpless masses and those most 
loyal friends of Britain, the Ruling Princes of India. 

Ramsay MacDonald and his colleagues Stanley 
Baldwin and Samuel Hoare are clearly out to hand 
over India at the earliest possible moment to the Indian 
Congress-wallah; and I personally have no doubt that 
what is in Ramsay MacDonald’s mind is that the Russian 
Soviet shall quickly step in when we have left India to 
the tender mercies of its politicians and form yet another 
Eastern communist State for the benefit of Moscow and 
its anti-God campaign. 

Is it for this that we conquered India and brought her 
such peace and happiness as her peoples had never 
known in all the centuries of Indian history ? 

And can nothing be done to stop this India Bill being 
passed into law? SOLDIER’S WIFE AND MOTHER. 
Worthing, Sussex. 


Sacrificing the Princes 
DEAR Lapy Hovuston,— 

May I offer you and your paper my hearty congratu- 
lations on the sanity and vigour of your recent comments 
on this Indian question. 

You are quite right when you say that Sir Samuel 
Hoare and the Government have all along taken the 
Princes’ acceptance of their fatuous Federation scheme 
for granted. 

Had they not been of this mind they would hardl 
have been in such haste to introduce their precious Bill. 

They have acted throughout on the assumption that 
the Princes could be made to accept a fait accompli. The 
Government of India has ample powers of exerting press- 
ure on the Princes, and it is fairly certain that Lord 
Willingdon long ago assured his opposite number at the 
India Office that all would be well, so far as the Princes 
were concerned. He would take measures to see that the 
Federation ‘‘ apple-cart ’’ would not be upset! 

Happily for the Princes the intervention of real friends 
of theirs at this end has prevented Delhi from carrying 
out in its entirety its sinister programme; and mean- 
while the Princes have been able to present a united 
front on this Federation question. The result has been a 
veritable bombshell for Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Of course, he has done his best to hide the real truth 
from the British public and Parliament. We are asked 
to believe that the Princes’ objections to the Bill are 
easily adjustable, and the way the Government proceeds 
to meet the Princes’ demands is by passing unchanged 
all the clauses against which they have protested ! 

This can only mean one thing : the Government don’t 
care a brass farthing what the Princes really think. 
They have got to be sacrificed to give full effect to the 
Government’s surrender policy. 


Belsize Avenue, N.W.3. J. M. C. CARRUTHERS. 


The Plain Truth 


SIR,—There is one sentence in the cabled report of 
the speech delivered by His Highness of Patiala at the 
recent Bombay meeting that sums up very neatly the 
Princes’ standpoint towards the India Bill. 

Here is the sentence : 

‘* The Federation that is sought to be imposed on us and 
which is being rushed without even awaiting our criticism 
has nothing in common, except in name, to the scheme 
which in its general outline we accepted at the first Round 
Table conference.” 

Can anyone reading this one sentence arrive at any 
other conclusion than that the Princes are firmly con- 
vinced the Government is trying to cheat them? 


to the Wolves 


The Government is seeking to “impose” on the 
Princes a.Federation scheme, to which they have never 
given their consent. | Moreover, that scheme is being 
“rushed without even waiting for the Princes’ 
criticism.”’ 

Can anyone seriously deny that this, too, is the plain, 
unvarnished truth ? ’ T. H. SANDERSON. 
Putney. 


A Solution ws the India Impasse 


SIR,—An excellent: suggestion was made lately by 
“ Anglo-Indian ” in a letter to the Morning Post, under 
the heading of ‘‘ The Maker of her own Destiny.” The 
suggestion was as follows :— 

‘Instruct the Viceroy of India to invite to a Durbar 
the Princes and all the leaders of parties in British 
India. Let him propose to them that they themselves 
should study and bring forward for consideration by the 
Imperial Parliament an India Constitution. Only two 
conditions need be laid down :— 

(1) That the proposals should be unanimously agreed 
upon and 
(2) That they should recognise the paramount part- 
nership of Great Britain.” - 

The above should be acceptable to all parties both in 
India and in England. No one could say we were 
breaking faith with India and the above suggestion 


would shqw that we are willing to consider any pnani-. 


mous proposal that all India may put forward. 

No party in India wants the present India Bill and 
without the goodwill and co-operation of India it could. 
not work. 

To convince India that we want to advance self-gov- 
ernment, a Bill for giving Provincial Autonomy to India 
on the lines of the Simon Commission Report might be 
carried through as soon as possible. 

This would give India time to frame and put before the 
British Government a Constitution for a Central Govern- 
ment on the lines suggested above. 

The British Government should be only too glad to 
find an honourable and easy way out of the present 
impasse. 

The Diehards, of whom I am one after having worked 
for 39 years among the Indian peasants in Northern 
India, would be satisfied, and the result would be a 
united Conservative Party. IMPERIALIST.”” 
Budleigh Salterton, Devon. 


This Blundering Government 


SIR,—Mr. Bayer in his comments on Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s latest blunder omits to call attention to the 
worst aspect. thereof. 


Only a fortnight ago, Sir John Simon was eagerly 
broadcasting the achievement of the London Plan, and 
holding forth hopes that Germany, among other nations, 
would be induced to accept the Plan also. 


Now, on the very eve of Sir John’s visit to Germany, 
for that purpose, the Government has issued a state- 
ment which utterly upsets the London Plan, the result 
being a well-deserved snub from Hitler who finds in a 
slight cold and a little hoarseness an adequate alleged 
reason for declining to waste time in arguments on the 
Plan in view of the later attitude of the British 
Government. 


Surely, if the Government feels justified in its most 
recent move, that move should have been taken before 
the London Plan, or should have been delayed at least 
= Germany had had the opportunity to discuss the 
Plan. 


If I had had any previous hesitation with regard to the 
Peace Ballot, this latest exposition of the Government’s 
slipshod attitude towards the Peace Problem would have 
decided me to vote with an emphatic and unqualified 
** yes ’’ to all the questions in the Ballot. 


J. S. Gorpon. 
55, Valleyfield Road, Streatham. 
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Lowestoft’s Thanks 
Lapy Hovuston,— 

At the last meeting of our local Committee, of which I 
am hon. secretary, a Resolution was passed, unanimously, 
that I should write and thank your Ladyship for your 
kindly and practical sympathy shown to our distressed 
fishermen and sailors at Lowestoft and Yarmouth. 

I have the honour to be Chaplain for the Missions to 
Seamen in both Ports, and no one knows better than I 
what splendid men the trawler and drifter men are. They 
have a dog’s life of it at sea, and although many of them 
paid off at Christmas with less than a shilling in their 
pockets—and sometimes even in debt to the boatowners 
—they never once groused. Their fortitude and serenity 
under hardship is simply amazing, and we here are very 
proud of them. 

As Your Ladyship will understand, we are in a position 
in the Mission to know the genuine cases of distress, and 
so we were very happy to be able to help the local 
Committee in the selection of recipients of your gener- 
osity. My good Lay Reader, Mr. J. P. Richardson, was 
at one time a skipper in one of the Houston Line ships, 
and so we are naturally interested in anything you do for 
sailors. Your splendid gift has encouraged many of our 
men to “ lift up their hearts,’’ and it gives me great 
— personally to send you this appreciation of your 

indly generosity to sailormen, whom we all love, and 
to whom we owe so much. 

I have the honour to be, my Lady, 

Yours sincerely, 
E. B. Evans, 
Port Chaplain. 
Seamen’s Institute, Suffolk Road, Lowestoft. 


Can We Believe It ? 


SIR,—Can the leopard change his spots and the 
Ethiopian his skin? Can Ramsay MacDonald really be 
a genuine advocate of armament for Britain? 

Knowing his past record one may be excused for 
entertaining grave doubts on this subject. 

He is a past-master in the art of administering eye- 
wash to Messrs. Baldwin and Co. and the unfortunate 
Conservative Party, and for my part I shall decline to 
believe in his conversion to sound national principles till 
I hear of Lady Houston accepting his professions of 
sanity and shaking hands with him. 


Kensington, S.W.5. J. J. R. HAMERTON. 
Canada’s Cancer Fund—An Appeal 


(From the Hon. G. H. Ferguson, High Commissioner 
for Canada.) 


SIR,—May I request the hospitality of your columns 
to appeal to all Canadians who are now in this country, 
temporarily or permanently, to identify themselves with 
the ‘‘ King George V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund for 
Canada ’”’ which His Excellency the Governor-General, 
the Earl of Bessborough, launched in the Dominion ? 

The Fund has the treble recommendation of commem- 
orating a historic event, of giving to all Canadians an 
opportunity of expressing their sense of personal loyalty 
to their Sovereigns, and of helping forward a great 
humanitarian cause. 

The contributions, which may range upwards from one 
dollar, may be sent to me personally for transmission to 
Lady Bessborough, who, with characteristic gracious- 
ness, has consented to act as one of the moving spirits in 
this national Jubilee undertaking. 

G. HowarD FERGUSON. 
Canada House, Trafalgar Square, S.W.1. 


Under Which Flag ? 


LADy Hovuston,— 


I thank you for publishing a splendid photograph of 
Queen Victoria in a recent issue of the Saturday Review. 

The photograph reminded me of my happy days in 
North Queensland, Australia, 35 years ago. I was living 
with my late youngest brother in 1900, in Alexandra 
Street, Townsville, Queensland. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


He took me to the Town Hall to hear the children of 
the State Schools celebrate the relief of Ladysmith. 
There were plenty of Union Jacks flying in the breeze. 
My brother told me that no matter if the old country was 
right, or wrong, about the war, Australia would stand by 
Queen Victoria to the last man and the last shilling. 

Another thing I know, many of the little boys who 
were singing a song of oye oy in February 1900 
are now sleeping in France. They fell in action, ‘‘ For 
King and Empire.” WILLIAM J. L. Hooper 
West of England Home for the Blind, 

Torr, Hartley, Plymouth, Devon. 


For Our Soldiers in India 


SIR,—Politicians may wage heavy conflict over India, 
and may or may not decide what can or cannot be done, 
but there is one certain thing, that our soldiers stationed 
over there will still pursne their peaceful ways to hold 
and preserve the Empire they have won. 

It is for these men that the India Hot-weather Ball is 
being held at The Dorchester on Wednesday, May 29th 
next, to help build a new wing to the Uniacke 
Residential Club at Murree in the Punjab. 

This Club is the only institution of its kind in North- 
ern India, where British soldiers and airmen and their 
families can recuperate from the merciless heat and 
interminable monotony of the plains, and it is always 
full to overflowing. 

More accommodation is absolutely necessary and this 
can only be provided by money given privately in 
England, as no Army funds are available, although the 
Army Council has endorsed the appeal and is whole- 
hearted in its support. 

Although in many parts of India life runs smoothly 
enough, there are still places such as Razmak and Landi 
Kotal where our men live continuously behind barbed 
wire, and have no amusements other than those pro- 
vided in camp, so that at times a stay at the Club 
becomes absolutely necessary to preserve physical and 
mental health. 

A large Committee is working very hard to make the 
Ball especially attractive and a brilliant success with the 
object of handing over £1,000 to the Club, and those who 
wish to help should write to The Lady Norton, the 
Honorary Organiser, at 160, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Tickets for the Dance are £2 2s. 0d. each, including 
Champagne Dinner or Supper. 

FELIX A. NEWBERY. 
160, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Scottish Legion Enquiry 

SIR,—With reference to your interesting and illumin- 
ating correspondence on this matter, might I be allowed 
to point out that, when the enquiry was agreed to some 
eight months ago, the National Executive Council, 
without any mandate from the Annual Conference, 
appointed Mr. J. C. M. Guy, K.C., M.P., as Court 
Assessor, and another prominent Edinburgh lawyer as 
Clerk of Court. 

The appointment of these officials speaks eloquently of 
the necessity for an enquiry. Perhaps Mr. Guy will be 
kind enongh to inform your readers why this has not 
yet been held. 


SEARCHLIGHT. 
Edinburgh. 


Resentment at Delay 


SIR,—Congratulations to the Saturday Review on its 
spirited defence of the rights of ex-Service men. I have 
followed your articles and letters with the greatest inter- 
est and may say that, when I was in Scotland in 
September last, there was everywhere signs of uneasiness 
and growing discontent about the delay then in holding 
the enquiry. 

If all the rumours I heard during my short visit are 
true and the Legion delays much longer in holding the 
enquiry, the sooner the Legion stops calling itself the 
organisation of ex-Service men the better. Further delay 
simply means obvious betrayal. 


Lonpon Scor. 
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THEATRE 


DRAMA IN BURMA 


“Mrs. Nobby Clark” Comedy Theatre 
By Murray MacDonald and Gilbert Lennox. 


S I have never lived in Burma, I am unable 
to say whether the characters and scenes 
depicted in ‘‘ Mrs. Nobby Clark ”’ are true-to- 
life? and ‘‘ just-like-Burma.’’ I am able to say, 
however, that the settings were effective, the light- 
ing excellent and the acting sincere and real 
enough to make me understand how boring and 
difficult life in that part of the world could be. 

It was no wonder that Anne Taylor, well-known 
actress and darling of the ‘‘ gods’”’ in England, 
should find herself unable to fit in with the narrow- 
minded set at Sanpyu to which her new husband 
had brought her; it was no wonder that she sought 
refuge in the companionship of young Antony 
Lynton—a doctor engaged on research for six 
months in the district. Gossiping tongues caused 
a large rift in the marital lute, but we are left 
wondering as to the outcome of it all until a minute 
or so before the final curtain. Which is as it 
should be. 

Marie Ney was delightful as Anne Taylor and 
Barry Jones charming as the young doctor. There 
were, too, admirable performances by Esme 
Church, Elliot Mason and Cecil Parker. The play 
was produced by Tyrone Guthrie with settings by 
Molly McArthur. 


“Glory Be” 


Phenix Theatre 
By Arnold Ridley. 


I have often wished that the original cast of a 
play ‘‘ tried out ’’ at the Arts Theatre could be 
engaged when that play is put on for a run in the 
West End; I wished it more than ever when I saw 
‘Glory at the Phoenix. This play of a 
Welsh revivalist, who confesses that he can only 
carry on his crusade when ‘“‘ inspired’ by the 
physical attractions of a pretty woman, needs really 
first-rate performances to carry it. 

The play itself opens well but weakens as it goes 
‘along and: this weakness was emphasised by a 
seeming lack of sincerity in the chief character of 
the play. There was, it is true, the difficulty of 
assuming a Welsh accent to be overcome and it 
may have been this which prevented Mr. Ion 
Swinley from giving the very excellent perform- 
ance that one has come to expect from him. Barrie 
Livesey was most convincing as the young pro- 
fessional footballer and Cecil Brooking admirable 
in his original part of Mr. Crannock, but, to my 
mind by far the best performance of the evening 
was given by S. Victor Stanley as the cockney 


lodger at Mr. Crannock’s farm. The play was 
produced by Mr. Henry Oscar. 
** Televariety ” Coliseum 


It is difficult to know by what standard to judge 
the entertainment offered at the Coliseum under 
the title of ‘‘ Televariety.’’ As a Variety Bill it 
was dull, with the exception of the Arnaut Brothers 


who describe themselves as ‘‘ musical clowns and 
love birds,’’ Leslie Goossens, whose expressionist 
dancing was interesting, and in parts lovely, 
Horace Kenney, whom, in any case, I always find 
amusing, and Gillie Potter, who pottered around 
the Sahara to some—or no—purpose, whichever 
way you like to look at it. 

As a new method of presentation it was weari- 
some after the first minute or two of flashing the 
city of origin of the ensuing turn on-to the screen 
at the back of the stage while the announcer 
‘*tuned-in ’’ and the artists concerned appeared 
through the centre of the screen. It might have 
served as an idea for a sketch in a really good 
variety programme but as the raison d’étre of the 
evening it was monotonous. 


“The Beggar’s Opera ” 
By Mr. Gay. 


If I confess to some slight disappointment in 
this welcome revival I must excuse myself on the 
score of advancing years. I cannot but compare 
the Macheath of to-day with the Macheath of 
yesterday, the Polly of the West End and the 
Polly of Hammersmith. Mr. Stephen Thomas has 
faithfully followed the lead which the late Sir 
Nigel Playfair so skilfully set and Mr. Frederic 
Austin is still in charge of the music. That brilli- 
ant deviser of stage décor, Claude Lovat Fraser, 
lives again in the costumes and the scenery. For 
all that, there seemed to me to be something 
lacking. Was it the genius of Sir Nigel or the 
spirit of the actors? I know not. 

Mr. Charles Mayhew sang well and acted 
indifferently as Macheath. Miss Joan Collier 
acted as well as she sang and sang as well as she 
acted, and no more. Miss Margaret Yarde, Miss 
Ursula Jeans and Miss Vivienne Chatterton were 
right in the spirit of the play; they were three gen- 
uine pieces of old Hammersmith; and it is hard to 
imagine anyone but Scott Russell in the part of 
Lockit. I have no doubt whatever that those who 
did not see the original production will think this 
revival very good fare indeed, and therefore I wish 
it success. 


“Monsieur Moi” Arts Theatre Club, Ambassadors 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. 


Had there been no Francis L. Sullivan would 
Mr. Ross Williamson have written this most 
interesting play of Mirabeau, the man of genius in 
France during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, whose insane egotism and reputation for 
lechery and treachery antagonised all those he 
could and would have helped? For Mr. Sullivan 
is Monsieur Moi; no one, I feel, could have got 
into the skin of that part more successfully. With a 
really competent cast to support him, the play 
would have held us enthralled, but, alas, the 
prompter’s voice too often took up the story, and 
illusion was destroyed. 

This, however, did not prevent John Teed, 
Kathleen Boutall and Antoinette Cellier from 
giving admirable performances as the Comte de 
la Marck, the Marquise de Monnier and Henriette 
de Nehra respectively. CS, 


Criterion Theatre 
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New Zealand Lamb in a Ship’s Freezing Chamber 


The Meat Nightmare 


Australia's Position 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt. 


MEAT has for some months been a 
nightmare subject to Mr. 
Thomas, Mr. Elliot and the Cabinets 
of Australia and New Zealand. It 
seems likely for a time to remain so. 
The longer the negotiations con- 
tinue, the more numerous become the 
obsta¢les to general agreement. 

Mr. J. A. Lyons, the Australian 
Prime Minister, fortified by expert 
advisers, leaves Port Said to-day on 
his way to London to seek agreement. 
So much has the position changed 
since he left Melbourne that he will 
face a practically new set of cir- 
cumstances. 

It may be said that the situation 
is clearer—but not more hopeful— 
since the publication of the White 
Paper. This lucid exposition of 
Britain’s meat policy—for which the 
Australian High Commissioner has 
long been asking—synchronised with 
official explanations that there had 
been a misunderstanding over 
Britain’s offer to Australia. 

Australia had been under the 
impression that the proposed levy of 
ld. a lb. on foreign and 4d. a Ib. on 
imported Dominion meat meant also 
the continuance of existing restric- 
tions upon foreign supplies. Realis- 
ing that the proposed levy involves 
the elimination of these restrictions, 
Australia hastily withdrew her 
acceptance of a misunderstood 
principle. 

“ Drastic ”’ restriction is the alter- 
native to the levy. Just how drastic 
it may be we shall not know until 
the British and Dominions Ministers 
have met. 


No duties can be imposed upon 
. Dominion meat until the Ottawa 
agreement expires in 1937 without the 
concurrence of the Dominions. 
Argentina is similarly protected by 
her trade treaty until November, 1936. 

Australia and New Zealand claim 
an expanding share of the British 
market; Mr. Elliot is determined to 
protect the British farmer. Australian 
cattlemen consider that it is protec- 


tion of an industry as inefficient as 
some of the Australian secondary 
industries which the Commonwealth 
has bolstered up. 


Since neither British nor Dominion 
opinion is individually unanimous 


EMPIRE 


over the solution, it is plain that 
next month will see a mighty 
haggling of butchers wearing morn- 


ing coats instead of aprons. The end 
is impossible to foretell. 


New Zealand's Protest 


By “ Antipodean.” 


Wovtp it not be as well for the 
people of Britain, and particu- 


larly the British Government, and- 


Members of Parliament, to take a 
little more interest in the meat levy 
or the import restriction alternative 
proposals which: the Minister for 
Agriculture is at present intending 
to enact against the Dominions? One 
says ‘‘ Dominions ”’ because it is the 
term used, but the countries really 
concerned are New Zealand and 
Australia—and New Zealand far 
more than Australia, because her 
exports of lamb and mutton to this 
country far, outstrip Australia. It is 
New Zealand that will be hit most 
severely by the British proposals. 
Up to the present New Zealand 
has endeavoured to meet Mr. Elliot’s 
various requests. But his latest pro- 


posal to place a levy upon mutton 
and lamb imports, as well as on beef 
to assist the beef farmer of Britain, 
has wrung from that Dominion a 
very firm protest—a protest that can- 
not be ignored. To-day New Zealand 
is in a state of ferment at the injus- 
tice of it. 

That is no idle statement. One of 
her greatest industries is threatened 
by Mr. Elliot’s unreasonable pro- 
posals. And New Zealand, iii a pro- 
test which she has forwarded in reply 
to the British White Paper on the 
subject, and which has been widely 
published in this country, points out 
why. 
The main fact is that the proposal 
is to place a levy on all meat 


imported, and as New Zealand sends: 


over here a negligible quantity of 
beef—and it is the British beef 
farmer that the levy is intended by 
the British Minister to benefit—and 
as New Zealand sends more mutton 
and lamb to Britain than all supply- 
ing countries put together, it will 
mean that she, of all Empire 
countries, will have to bear the 
heaviest burden of the levy. 

Certainly Argentine sends more 
beef than any country, and in the 
aggregate a greater quantity of meat 
than New Zealand, but she is not an 
Empire country, she sends compar- 
atively little mutton, and her beef is 
a direct competitor with British. 

The mutton and lamb price to-day 
is not worrying the British farmer. 
It is at a payable level. Therefore 
why should New Zealand mutton 
and lamb be taxed to help British 
beef?» That is New Zealand’s 
question ! 

New Zealand is not quick to pro- 
test in matters of this sort. It may 
be taken for granted, seeing that she 
is virtually all British in population 
and characteristics that she will not 
readily give way. Mr. Elliot has 
threatened that if she does not he 
will inflict import restrictions. 

To-day New Zealand buys more 
manufactures from Britain than any 
of the European countries. That is a 
very striking tribute to her endeavour 
to give Britain return trade—especi- 
ally as her population is only a million 
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and a half. It really is something to 
make serious people think. 

In her protest the Dominion states 
that if Britain is going to place this 
discrimination against her, it may 
be necessary for her to readjust her 
own favourable tariff to Britain. 
Her’s is a market foreigners would 
be quick to seek, and would will- 
ingly, in return, take produce from 

er. 

Has Mr. Elliot, in his desire to 

benefit the Home farmer, conscien- 
tiously gone into the question of the 
teal, basic, difficulties under which 
the British beef producer labours? 
_ To-day the latter is getting twice 
as much for his meat in the open 
market as is New Zealand, both for 
lamb and mutton, and beef. How is 
it that that price does not pay him? 
And in the shops the price demanded 
from the public is in many cases 
double the price per pound of the 
Smithfield wholesale quotations. 

Are not these points which the 
Minister might first consider before he 
so lightly takes action which threat- 
ens to endanger Empire goodwill— 
especially in the case of a Dominion 
like New Zealand which to-day is 
carrying a war debt, per capita almost 
as heavy as Britain’s ? 


Empire Outposts—IV. 


The Tonga Islands 


By Mary Edmonds. 

jy mid-Pacific, 500 miles south of 

Samoa ,and over 1,000 miles dis- 
tant from Auckland, lies the King- 
dom of Tonga, a_ constitutional 
monarchy, and one of the most inde- 
pendent of the Empire’s protect- 
orates. 

The reigning Queen, Salote 
Tubou, who reigns over her 26,000 
subjects, with the advice of a British 
Agent and Consul, claims a heritage 
far longer than that of many Europ- 
ean princes. Her ancestors were 
chiefs of the Tongans while the 
Saxons ruled Britain. 

The kingdom consists of three 
main groups of islands, Tongatabu, 
Haapai and Vavau, the outlying 


islands of Niuatobutabu, Taofahi, 
and Niuafoou, and about two 
hundred small islands, most of 
which are uninhabited. 

en Captain Cook visited the 
group, he received such a hospitable 
welcome that he called them the 
Friendly Islands. It was only after 
contact with the warlike and cannibal 
Fijians that the Tongans themselves 
grew hostile. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Tonga was embroiled in 
civil war, and the first missionaries 
were forced to abandon their work. 
Fifty years later, however, peace had 
been restored, and the Tongans had 
regained their former characteristics. 

They are an industrious and clever 
people, fiercely independent, and 
anxious to adopt European customs. 

The problem for their English 
advisers is to combine the worthiest 
and most easily assimilated elements 
of European culture with the best 
of Tongan culture. 

When cricket was introduced, the 
Tongans took to the game with such 
enthusiasm that play had to be 
limited by law to Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

The introduction of clothing mod- 
elled on European lines, coats and 
trousers for the men, and a nightdress 
like garment for the women, has had 
disastrous consequences, for the . use 
of coconut oil on the body has 
declined, and influenza and pneu- 
monia have killed hundreds of the 
population. 

The Tongans are remarkably free 
from any form of crime, and one or 
two petty thefts of recent years have 
been attributed to the influence of the 
cinema. 


African Locusts and 
British Birds 


By Lictor.” 


QoUTH AFRICA and the Rhodesias 

are in the throes of a campaign 
against locusts. Massed air raids by 
the invading insects are being met 
by poison pumps and chemical 


counter-attack, and this Wellsian 
warfare may have repercussions even 


_ in the British Isles. 


Poison gas has been suggested as 
a weapon, and poison dust, emitted 
from planes, is being tried against 
the swarms while they are in flight. 
As both these methods depend con- 
siderably upon the caprice of the 
wind they have limitations and draw- 
backs—especially the gas. 

Flame projectors have too re- 
stricted a range and are too expens- 
ive for use on a sufficient scale. So, 
in practice, the locusts are sprayed 
while they are on the ground, and 


the bushes, with a _ solution of 
arsenite of soda. 
Under favourable circumstances 


this is fairly effective but the prob- 
lem is to have the pumps, poison, 
water and men at the right spot at 
the right time. 


At one period of their career the 
locusts settle to lay their eggs, which 
they bury under the soil. The local- 
ity, if known, is marked and prepar- 
ations are made for dealing with the 
young, which, when they first 
emerge from the ground have no 
wings. Forming into a dense and 
narrow column of march, miles long 


Imperial 


‘In this year of Jubilee His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects are 
not in a mood to listen to any 
talk of secession. Here no more 
than in Africa would it be 
peacefully accepted from any 
politicians who might find 
themselves temporarily in 
office.”’—Statesman (Calcutta). 


“If English explorers had 
turned back at the sight of 
apparent impossibilities, the 
British Empire would not be 
half its present size.’’—From 
Mr. C. S. Forester’s “ The 
African Queen.” 


and only a few feet wide, they slowly 
wind across the country, looking 


_ something like a tremendous black 


snake. 


It is in this stage that they are 
easiest to destroy, but as the laying 
may have taken place in the wilds of 
Bechuanaland or Portuguese Africa, 
or in some other places far from 
civilisation, the emergence of the 
‘“‘hoppers (as they are called) 
often goes unnoticed. 


Insectiverous birds, though they 
gorge themselves till they can hardly 
fly, make little impression upon the 
invaders when they appear in num- 
bers only comparable to those so 
beloved by Sir James Jeans. 


Certain of the English migratory 
birds winter in the African sub-con- 
tinent and it is feared that many of 
these are being killed by eating vari- 
ous insects and berries that have been 
intended 


sprayed with the poison 
only for locusts. + 
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During the northern winter 
millions of storks fly to Africa from 
Europe. These great birds feed on 
the ground where their stilt-like legs 
enable them to strut majestically 
through the long grass. Reports 
from Holland and South Africa seem 
to indicate an alarming diminution 
in their numbers which, there is 
reason to believe, is due to eating 
poisoned locusts. 


Locusts do not always exist in 
swarms. For years they are individ- 
ualists and live a quiet and home- 
loving life like their smaller cousins 
the English grass-hoppers. Then, 
one spring, the® multiply prodigi- 
ously and fly off, en masse, to 
astures new. After a few seasons 
in ever-increasing swarms they 
almost entirely disappear. Some- 
times this is due to attacks of fungi 
and internal parasites, or, for some 
unaccountable reason, swarm after 
swarm will migrate to the desert 
where, the living eating the dying 
and the dead, they starve to death. 


Sometimes, again, they fly out to the 
ocean to fall exhausted into the 
hungry mouths of doubtless sur- 
prised and delighted fish. 


Opinions 


would emphasise very 
definitely that any contem- 
plated action which may be 
construed as undermining the 
principles underlying the 
Ottawa Agreement should be 
avoided, and that before the 
Ottawa Agreement as it stands 
is amended a formal conference 
should consider and approve of 
any alteration.”—New Zealand 
Government’s representation on 
the meat question. 

‘It might be in my power to 
make myself useful.’? — Sir 
Herbert Stanley, Governor of 
Southern Rhodesia. 


But while nature is making these 
necessary readjustments man must 
fight the invading hosts or starve, 
and, so far, his only really practical 
weapon is arsenic. 


Let us hope that science will 
quickly discover an efficient means 
of combating locusts that is less 
fatal to man’s best friends—the birds. 


Wonders of the Empire.—No. 2 


Aladdin's Caves in 
South Africa 


HE dim beauty of a_ great 
cathedral and the sparkle and 
glitter of a fairy palace are combined 
in the wonder of South Africa—Cango 
Caves, which lie in the heart of the 
Zwartberg Range. 

For two miles at least the chain of 
lofty caverns has been traced through 
the limestone formation, each cavern 
an exquisite example of Nature’s 
artistry. 


Cango Caves, one of the Wonders of South Africa 


The percolation of the moisture of 
ages through the roofs has given 
growth to mighty stalactites and 
stalagmites, slow-growing pillars 
which Time has fashioned into queer 
and beautiful shapes. 


The natural colouring and decora- 
tion of these lofty halls has been en- 
hanced by a cleverly devised system 
of electric lights which bring out the 
iridescence of the walls and_ roofs, 
which vary from white to black 
through a range in which blues, 
browns and greys harmonise. 


In some caves the limestone 
sparkles, and the lighting gives an 
appearance of an Aladdin’s cave filled 
with diamonds and sapphires, far 
trafiscending the imagination even of 
the story-teller. In other caves, queer 
and beautiful formations cascade 
down from the lofty roofs : a pulpit, 
a font, a canopied bed, and a wonder- 
ful likeness of the Madonna and 
Child. 


Sight-seeing takes at least two 
hours, and further exploration, now 
proceeding, may reveal further won- 
ders. As it is, thousands of visitors 
flock to Oudtshoorn each year and 
make the journey to the marvels be- 
neath the Range. 


Socialists and the 
Jubilee 


NOTHING is calculated to do the 

Socialists—both municipal and 
parliamentary—more harm at the 
next elections than their half-hearted 
attempts to prune local and national 
expenditure on the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. 


His Majesty stated early in the 
year that it was the Royal wish for 
rejoicings to be as unostentatious 
and as inexpensive as possible, and 
most municipalities are following out 
this wish. 


In no case, throughout the British 
Isles, is there any suggestion of ex- 
travagance in Jubilee arrangements. 
Holidays are being given, towns are 
being decorated, and committees are 


making efforts to see that all the most 
attractive summer festivals coincide 
with the Jubilee period. Average ex- 
penditure per head of the population 
is less than a shilling, and much of 
this money, if not all of it, will be 
spent on British goods—flags, bunt- 
ing, confetti, novelties, prizes, and 
souvenirs for school-children. 


Yet, urged by the extremists, the 
Socialists had to offer their usual 
gratuitous insult to the Royal Family. 


Greenock led the way (we may. be 
thankful that it was not an English 
town) with a ban on any expenditure, 
however small, on celebrating the 
most auspicious national event of the 
last two decades. 


Once the example had been set, 
other towns whi-h through the apathy 
of the local electorate are in the hands 
of the Socialists, followed this dis- 
gusting example. Even little child- 
ren are to be deprived of the right— 
their right—of celebrating His 
Majesty’s Jubilee. 

Socialists and Communists beware ! 
This Jubilee year is going to intensify 
patriotism a hundredfold and bring 
home the realisation of the benefits of 
a Monarchy to all and sundry. Half- 
hearted patriotism may prove 
dangerous. 


The Tribulations of 
Newfoundland 


By Francis Gribble. 


HERE has been, and may con- 
tinue to be, trouble in New- 
foundland because the unemploy- 
ment dole is found inadequate to 
meet the needs of those Newfound- 
landers who have to depend on it. It 
would help them, no doubt, if it were 
practicable, to. revive the Act of 
Parliament, passed, in theit interest, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
requiring every subject of the Crown 
to eat fish instead of meat on every 
Wednesday and every Saturday 
throughout the year. ‘That cannot 
be, however, and one can only point 
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out, for their comfort, that their 
forefathers, who benefited from that 
law, endured, in spite of it, afflic- 
tions from which they are happily 
protected. 


For Newfoundland is not only the 
oldest of the Dominions, but also the 
one which has had the stormiest 
history. Pirates and slave-hunters, 
as well as the King’s enemies, have, 
in the past, attacked its ships, and 
landed on its shores, and burnt its 
settlements ; and it is a curious fact, 
probably forgotten by most people, 
that, just as New Zealand once, for 
a brief season, had a French King, 
whose story the Saturday Review 
told the other day, so Newfoundland 


once, for a season, had a French © 


Governor. And though the French 
King of New Zealand never really 
reigned, the French Governor of 
Newfoundland did really govern, and 
governed in a manner most unsatis- 
factory to the governed. 


That happened in the reign of 
Charles II, whose relations with 
Louis XIV of France were rather too 
intimate ; but it is uncertain whether 
he connived at this particular act of 
French aggression. In 1662, how- 
ever, a French ship arrived, and its 
commander landed eighteen guns, 
built a fort, took possession, and 
informed the astonished islanders 
that the King of England had 
assigned their territory to the King 
of France, who had appointed a 
certain Gargot as his Viceroy. 


But Gargot, it appeared, was not to 
have a salary from the French 
Treasury but to make his own arrange- 
ments locally for raising a revenue 
for his remuneration; and _ his 
method of raising it was to open a 
shop and compel the fishermen to 
buy all their clothes and provisions 
from him at extortionate prices. 


That naturally caused discontent, 
and the discontent did not cease 
when the French Governor was 
removed; for then Sir Josiah Child 
of the East India Company formed a 
plan for reducing the islanders to 
peonage. They were to be deprived 
of their ships, and all their trade and 
fishing rights were to be diverted to 
English vessels owned by an English 
corporation styled the Western 
Adventurers. 

Things went so far, indeed, that by 
Orders in Council, dated May 5, 
1674, the commander of His 
Majesty’s convoy bound from New- 
foundland was instructed to ‘‘admon- 
ish the inhabitants either to return 
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home to England or to betake them- 
selves to others of his plantations.”’ 

But this they absolutely refused to 
do, and the protest which they and 
their friends in England raised was 
so vehement that, though several of 
the British Ministers held shares in 
Child’s corporation, they were 
obliged to beat a retreat and give the 
Newfoundlanders back their freedom 
and trade and fisheries. 

Nor does that story complete the 
catalogue of tribulations. 

Apart from the troubles incidental 
to four wars with France, in the 
course of which inter alia, Saint 
John’s was taken and retaken, and 
townships were burnt, and Red 
Indians were introduced by the 
French to scalp and tomahawk the 
whites, there was constant trouble 
with pirates. who regarded the fish- 
ing fleets as their natural prey. 

The worst of the pirates were those 
known indifferently as Barbary cor- 
sairs and Sallee rovers. These liked 
not only to loot the ships but also to 
kidnap the crews and carry them off 
to Africa; and the extent of their 
deprecations is attested by official 
reports. 

‘‘ There were,’’ says one of those 
reports, ‘‘ more confusions among 
fishermen of Newfoundland than any 
other, for want of being sufficiently 
guarded’; and the report added 
that in the course of three years 
these marauders had “ pillaged ’’ the 
fishermen to the extent of £40,000 
besides 100 pieces of ordnance and 
had taken away 1,500 mariners to 
work as slaves in Barbary, “‘ to the 
hurt of Newfoundland and _ the 
Planters.” 


EMPIRE 


Mar. 21I—At the Albert Hall, 
7.45 p.m., Mass Demonstration, 
“India and the Conservative 
Party.” Lord Ampthill in the 
Chair. Speakers: Rt. Hon. 
Lord Lloyd, the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill and 
Brigadier-General Sir Henry 
Page Croft. Admission by 
ticket only, to be obtained from 
India Defence League. 


DIARY 


Mar. 22—The King’s Second 
Levée, St. James’s Palace, 11.30 
am, 

Mar. 28 — Lecture on 
“Canadian Water-Power, Min- 
ing and Transportation,” by 
Harper Cory, Imperial Institute 
Cinema, 2.30. p.m. 


Mar. 28-29—Their Majesties’ 
First and Second Courts. - 


Charles I, to whom the report was 
addressed, ‘did nothing to help his 
unfortunate subjects; but the Lord 
Protector sent Blake to the rescue, 
and in him the Sallee rovers met 
more than their match. 


Lord of the Thousand 


Isles 


THE path of constitutional reform, 

like that of true love, is apt to 
be anything but smooth—especially 
where experiments are tried on 
Eastern peoples. 

Amanullah, the former Afghan 
King, lost his throne through his 
excessive reforming zeal, and simi- 
larly the ‘“‘Lord of a Thousand Isles,” 
the Sultan of the Maldives, Shams- 
ud-din III, had to pay the penalty of 
deposition owing to his enthusiasm 
for such things as Cabinets and 
Legislative Councils, which his very 
conservative Moslem subjects 
thought a quite unnecessary and 
expensive burden. 

Shams-ud-din and the nobles, who 
encouraged him in his ideas (with 
the hope no doubt of profiting from 
various new lucrative appointments), 
felt that with India about to embark 
on a new constitution and with 
Ceylon also “ enjoying ’’ a spell of 
constitutional merry-making, it was 
high time for him to issue his own 
White Paper constitution for the 
Maldives. 

But no sooner had the first 
appointments under his 1932 consti- 
tution been made than his people 
rose in their wrath, expelled most of 
the ‘‘ Cabinet ’’? and in October last 
deposed the Sultan. 

It is flow reported that Shams-ud- 
din’s son Prince Hasan “has been 
elected Sultan in his father’s place. 
One imagines that he has learnt a 
lesson from his father’s follies and 
his own enforced exile in Colombo 
(400 miles away). 


Boat Race Eve Ball 


Among the patrons of the Boat 
Race Eve Ball.which is being held 
at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, on 
April 5th. are the High Commis- 
sioners for all the Dominions. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW ” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very mod. 
erate terms. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, Kib- 
worth, near Leicester. A.A., B.A Cc. 
and B.F.8.8. appointed. 


LANGOLLEN, Hotel. 
Stay here for comfort, fishing and 
golf. H. & C. 


anerow, Gorawal. My Rotel. 
“ Cookson,”’ Padstow. 


Risto. Surrey.—Star & Garter 
Hotel. England’s historic, exquisite, 
romantic, social centre and Rendezvous. 


Devon.—Beach Hotel. 
R.A. Promenade. Excellent position. 
yt”. inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


-NAZE.—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 


comfort and attention. 


UNLICENSED 


LACKPOOL.—Empire Private Hotel. 
Sea. Best part promenade. 

H. bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 
879. 


OURNEMOUTH. Hotel Woodville 
Christchurch ist Class, Chet” 
Tennis, beach bungalow, 7k 45 cars. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel. 112 
Marine Parade. Facing sea. Tele- 
phone 434711. 


— Cambridge House Hotel. 
Royal York Cocggent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


ee. 8. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tarif, Bendall, prop. 


E.—The Royal British. The 
Best Hotel in Phone 5095. 
L. H. Meotti, Proprieto 


— Devonshire 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. EF. on Hove 
Central heat. No extras. Tel. 


Surrey.— Whitwell 
Country House Hotel. 
Gas fires in bedrooms. Phone 596. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel. Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. Write for brochure. 


LFRACOMBE, Hotel. 

a front. 110 bed. all with 

& C. Five S “lounges. Dancing. 
Billiards. 


HVERNESS. —Huntley Lodge Hotel. Mrs. 
Macdonald, proprietress. 


Nes Spa.—Spa Hotel, Holly 
Walk. Near eprdens and pump room. 
. in bed. E. 1. Gas fires. Billiards. 


ONDON. — Bickenhall Private Hotel. 
Very comfortable. Cent. Sit. § min. 1% 
Street, 5 min. Oxford Street. Welbeck 


8 
W.2. Bays. 3801-2. Ralph, 


HILLACK Hayle, Cornwall.—Riviére 
otel. Near sea, golf, H. & C. water 
in all rooms. Recommended A.A. 


HOTELS AND LODGINGS 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain's 
Greatest Hydro. For Health, Rest, 
or Pleasure. 270 Bedrooms, grounds, 10 
acres. Inclusive 13s 
Illus... Prospectus free. Two 
Physicians, 


IEDERS-IM-STUBAI, Tirol; 3,100 ft. 
up; 10 miles Innsbruck ; beautiful 
Alpine scenery. Excellent cuisine; English 
a one English library. 7s. 6d.— 


TOURS 


— MOUNTAIN 


Aug. 10th-24th. Two 
current “or Motoring (800 Kms.). £10 ‘0s. 
Particula tary, 67, 
Jackson Read, Scunthorpe. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AFFODILS and Foliage (Long stems) 

200, 1s. 6d.; 500, 2s. 6d.; 1,000, 4s. 6d. ; 

2,000, 8s, Carriage Paid. Miss Joan Davis 
Ryton, Dymock, Glos. 


OHN PEEL TWEEDS.—Woven from 
pure Cumberland Wool, Good wear- 

ing and weather resisting. Ideal for plus 
four suits. 10/6 a yard, 35/6 full suit 
length. Patterns sent without obligation. 
8S. Redmayne & Sons Ltd., No. 24, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 


RE EMPIRE COFFEE.— 
1/-_] 10 Ibs. 10 -; 5 Ibs, 5/6 post 
free.  roaste ted—Wholeber or 
Sesting 8d. free. 
with order and & Co., 

. Tower Hill, London. E.C.3. Estab. 1885. 


FLATS & HOUSES 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone 761, 762. 


OR Unfurnished Flatlets and single 
ms in Mayfair, enquire 17, 
Curzon Street. 


oF SECOND-FLOOR MAISONNETTE: 
lounge all, two reception-rooms, 

five bedrooms, two bathrooms, good offices; 
lift; hot and cold water, Met. Co., gas: 
electric light and ower; telephone; 
erage; Long Leace.— pply Mrs. C. T 
arlow House, Kingston-on- ames. 


SCHOLASTIC 


IRST-CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL has VACANCIES Boarders 

« entize charge; expert care delicate, back- 

life; wonderfull healthy DUCED 

FEES for imme diate entries. Write or call. 
ah Hillplace, Crawley, Sussex. 


EAMINGTON mee FOR 
G . Warwic 
Individual needs carefull considered. 
rding _—— in good situation. Domestic 
artment. -acre playing- 
He: 


field Mistress: Miss D. A. Sweet, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 

EYS SCHOOL, 

_Examinations will be held in March 


and in June for the award of the follow- 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND  EXHIBI- 

NS: Six of £100 a year; two of £75; 
two of = and four of between £25 and 
£40 a year.—Further information may be 
obtain — the Bursar. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — About twelve 
olarships and Exhibitions of a value o 
from £100 to £30 per annum to be offered 
as a pF of the Examination to be held 
at Sherborne School, beginning on Tuesday, 
June 4th, including special Exhibitions for 
the sons of Clergy, sons of Barristers, and 
sons of Officers in H.M. hoe For full 
app to. the Headmaster, 
erborne School, Sherborne, Dorset. 


PERSONAL 


CCURATE TYPEWRITING. —Stories, 
1,000 words; Carbon, 2d., Poems, 


2d. is page; Carbon id.; Plays, 3d. page: 
Carbon 1d. Statiatical Werk, ‘Report etc. 
G. 75, Fentiman Road 


ORNER HOUSE, Overstrand, Cromer; 

near beach; nice garden; takes chil- 

dren and babies; trained nurses, apecnate: 
mederate terms.—Apply Miss Speller 


OR Sale, Fine Uld 
Train; bargai 


Court 10s. 
Extremely fine choice Old Needle- 


of 24; crests, escutcheons, 
nobi aty, (english price £20.—Write 
. Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 


L™ wishes to take into her home TWO 
CHILDREN, own child; trained 
children's nurse; gg large garden 
school.—Mrs. F.'R. Cooper. World’s End, 
Mulbarton, Norwich. 


Croft, Hitchin, Herts. The 


x. home for the tired, + or 
ke very moderate. hone : 
618. 


“Qi PRING DIETING.”—Take a VITAMIN 
DIET CURE in March at Lady 
Margaret’s (Fruitarian), Doddington, Kent. 


HE CIRCLE.”’ is a medium of friend- 

ship for cultured people in England 

and with English-speaking foreigners in 

every country in Europe. For particulars, 

apply Mr. E. Hammond, 876, Forest Road, 
London, E.17. 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Air Mail 


John Kirwan, of the West Australian 
op of Ballarat, Mrs. Crick and_ Miss 
Patricia Crick; Mrs. Stanle alker, of Ballarat; Admiral P. W. 
umas and Mrs. umas, from a oliday visit to Australia and 
ord, of the Bank of Few South Wales, 
on a holiday visit to London with Mrs. Ford: 
executive vice-president of the International Siandard "Electric Cor- 
poration, from a business visit to Australia; Dr. A. McIntosh 


Legislative Council; the Bisho 


New Zealand; Mr. P. M. F 


ydney egrecon, re Mrs. McIntosh and 
Ormund Tunks, of Coff’s Harbour, N.8.W 
Clinton, of Heidelbers. Victoria; Mr. 


of Sydney. 


Bangor, Northern Ireland. 


Landale, f E bbe Murrough 
andaie, trom nte r. Harvey frem Gelisbary ine uth 


family; 
.: Mr, and 

D. D. Bell. of Melbourne: 
iss Prudence Oldham, Miss Joan FE. Maughan and Miss Diana 


; oe Ruth 


fman, 


Condict, 


Savoy Hotel ; 


South Afriea.—Mrs. B. 
from Krugersdorp and Mr. and Mrs. 
uth Africa, are at Grosvenor House, Pa 


Southern Rhodesia. 
Wootton, Salisbury; N. Jaco 
Currie, Salisbury and V. D. Montgome T. 


treal, Savoy Hotel: 
East Africa.—C. R. Price, 41, Herne Avenue, Herne Bay Kent; Quebec P 
Mr. and Awe E. F. Luckes ‘of Kenya Colony, 13, Groomport Ro: 


G. Moss i I. Moss and Mr. Moss, 
E. from Salt’ River. 


ane. 


—Mr. and Mrs, E. J. Clark, = C. 


bson, Gwelo: and Mrs. M. 
. Montgomery, A. T. 


. Gasson, J ell, Drummond Forbes, 
. Ingle, M. W. Jeffrey and we 


M. White, all of Bulawayo. 


‘Canada.—Mr. Farrell C. Feeny, of Tumbler Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, West Central Hotel; w. 8 
Wm Stairs, Son and Horrow Halifax, and Mrs 
and Stairs, Carlton Hotel; 
stockbrokers, Toronto, ols Bank of Montreal. Waterloo Place; Mr. 
FE. James, Winnipeg, H 
Jaw, 51 Cartwright Sasngae Mr. Armand Vincent, 
scar Cohen and Mr. 
Mr. I; Eugéne Tan 
ower Co., Piccadilly Hotel; Mr .and Mrs. Frank T 
Proctor, Toronto, ¢/o Dominion Bank: Mr. and Mrs. Fred H 


tairs, president, 
Kenny, of T. B. Kenny and Co. 


Hotel Metropole; Dr. Hugh Youn ung. of Moose 

of Montreal, 
Selig Weiss, of Mon- 
anguay, general manager. 


Deacon, Belleville, c/o Dominion Bank 
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The STRONGHOLD 


THE PRU DENTIAL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE: HOLBORN BARS LONDON E.C.1 


Extracts from the EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Year Ending 31st December, 1934 


ORDINARY BRANCH New Sums Assured - - £25,528,783 
Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - - - = = £235,720,483 
Premiums Received - - - £12,443,227 
Policyholders’ Share of Profits - - - - = £2,434,554 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH New Sums Assured - - - - - £60,335,586 
Total Sums Assured and Bonus - - -  £532,117,789 
Premiums Received - - - - - : - £20,259,612 
Policyholders’ Share of Profits - - - - = - £3,909,734 
GENERAL BRANCH Premiums Received: Fire Insurance - - - : £929,463 
Motor Insurance - - - - £524,827 
Sickness & Accident, Employers’ 
ing Fund and Miscellaneous - - £1,667,172 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1984 EXCEEDED| TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED| TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
£28,500,000 £290,000,000 £460,000,000 


COPIES OF CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH AND DIRECTORS’ REPORT SENT ON APPLICATION i 
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~ Mexico Copying Russia 


(By Our City Editor) 


gape disclosures made at the meeting of 

shareholders of the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Company last week, it would seem that the doc- 
trine of confiscation is spreading west from Russia 
to Mexico. The meeting was called to acquaint 
shareholders of the company’s dilemma in con- 
nection with the prosecution of an appeal in a 
lawsuit over the subject of oil which the company 
has extracted from property in Amatlan. The 
company obtained a lease of this property in 1912 
and it was not until 1925 that the question of legal 
title was disputed. It was then maintained that 
the holder of the land from 1901-1925 had not a 
good title because of a will dispute dating back 
to 1899. A Mexican company was therefore 
formed with the sole object of obtaining compensa- 
tion from the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, and 
litigation has been going on ever since. The 
Eagle Company actualy obtained an arbitration 
award in its favour, but this was later held not 
enforceable by the Mexican Courts, and the stage 
has now been reached when the Mexican Eagle 
Company has to appeal to the Mexican Supreme 
Court. 


A Preposterous Demand 

The total amount involved on the original claim 
and interest from the date of the claim is about 
£2,000,000 and the Eagle Company was called 
upon to furnish a bond for this amount. This 
was deposited with the Midland Bank in London 
in favour of the Bank of Mexico and one would 
have considered this to be sufficiently exacting. 
But now, the Mexican Court has decided that the 
bond must be furnished in Mexico and the 
Mexican Minister has further demanded that the 
sum must be deposited forthwith in gold! Such 
a demand seems, on the face of it, ridiculous and 
the Eagle Company called a meeting to obtain the 
appointment of an advisory Committee and pre- 
sumably also to draw the attention of the 
authorities here to the position. Unless the com- 
pany is allowed the Appeal the judgment for 
£2,000,000 against it becomes operative; to obtain 
the right of appeal £2,000,000 in gold must be 
shipped to Mexico City! 


Nothing like this has been seen before in inter- 
national commercial dealings and Moscow must be 
most envious of Mexico City’s imaginative genius. 
But for the company the position is most serious. 
In more than one way the Mexican Government 


have made it clear that their intention is gradually 
to confiscate the Mexican Eagle Company’s pro- 
perty and to make it impossible for the company 
to continue to operate in Mexico. Only a month 
ago the company’s 1906 concession was cancelled 
without notice and various harsh labour conditions 
and taxes have been imposed. The Mexican 
Government has now suddenly demanded £430,000 
for taxes excused under the concession. 

Stock Exchange dealers have been forced to sus- 
pend dealings in the company’s shares, for with 
such a huge sum involved their worth is purely 
problematical. Unless some action is taken by 
the authorities of this country, U.S.A., and others 
commercially interested in Mexico, the property 
will obviously be taken from them just as was the 
case in Russia. 


Prudential Assurance 

The results of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany for 1934 show what a tremendous part the 
company plays in the encouragement of thrift 
among the people of this country, for in the 
Industrial Branch new assurances issued durin 
the year totalled no less than £60,335,586 while 
in the ordinary branch new business amounted to 
£24,028,783 apart from foreign reinsurances. The 
surplus in the Industrial Branch was £6,700,959, 
including investment profits and £600,000 from 
special contingency fund, and of this total 
£3,909,734 is applied to bonuses to policyholders, 
£867,994 to profit and loss for dividends, £651,622 
to outdoor staff bonus, £285,000 to contingency 
fund and £986,609 carried forward. These results 
are outstanding inasmuch as the directors are 
able to declare a reversionary bonus on partici- 
pating industrial policies of £1 10s. per cent. 
additional to previous bonuses, on policies issued 
after January Ist, 1889, while on earlier policies 
bonuses are brought up to varying amounts from 
£35 to £70 per cent. 

On the usual 3 per cent. net premium valuation 
basis the surplus in the ordinary branch is 
£3,327,259, of which £2,434,554 goes to policy- 
holders, the reversionary bonuses on whole life poli- 
cies being at the rate of 46s. per cent. with 40s. per 
cent. on endowment policies on sums assured. Of 
the balance, £257,006 is transferred to profit and 
lossand £13,500 tospecial contingency fund. Profit 
and loss receives also £100,000 from the General 
Branch and the dividend is 18s. 4-4/5d. per “‘ A ”’ 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £48,845,000 


Total Income exceeds £10,343,000 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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share while on the ‘‘ B ’’ shares, entitled to 75 per 
cent. of the General Branch profits, the distri- 
bution is ls. 6d. per share, all tax-free. Assets 
total the huge sum of £290,524,340, an increase of 
over £13,000,000 on the year. 


Thames Haven Oil 


Profits of the London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves 
were nearly £7,000 higher last year at £244,442 and the 
dividend of 10 percent. and 4percent. bonusare repeated, 
leaving £231,420 to be carried forward against £206,720 
brought in. The French company, the Compagnie 
Industrielle Maritime, had a much more _ successful 
year, profits increasing by nearly nine million francs at 
Fr. 23,069,783, and after placing Fr. 8,000,000 to amortis- 
ation, it was possible to pay a 2% per cent. dividend. A 
new company, C.I.M. Holdings, has been formed to 
acquire 200,000 shares of Fr. 500 each in the French 
company from the parent company. The new holdings 
company has a capital of £1,333,833, of which £1,000,000 
in 4 per cent. preference shares of £1 each is offered to 
shareholders of London and Thames Haven who retain 
the ordinary share capital of the Holdings company. 


Metropolitan Electric Supply 


The Metropolitan Electric Supply Company which 
takes its power in bulk from the London Power Com- 
pany and supplies various West and N.W. London 
districts, experienced further expansion in income last 
year, but net profits were some £35,000 lower. The 
dividend, however, is maintained at 10 per cent. for the 
year, absorbing £250,000, leaving £135,792 to be carried 
forward. The company budgets ahead for reductions in 
tarifis and this policy again resulted in increased sales 
last year, the number of consumers connected rising by 
15 per cent. 


COMPANY MEETING! 
METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


The 48th ordinary general meeting of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday last at 
Winchester House, London, E.C. 

Mr. George Balfour, M.P. (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, after referring to the formation of a holding com- 
pany for several of the London electricity supply com- 
panies adjoining the Westminster company’s area of 
supply, said :-- 

The following figures would bring home the extent 
to which the directors had kept in view the consumers’ 
interests consistent with sound administration of the 
company’s affairs. In the London and Western areas in 
1980 they had sold 129,820,000 units for £871,681, and 
in 1934 165,832,000 units for £896,142, an increase in 
units sold of 36,512,000, for which increase they had 
received £24,461, or an increase in receipts from consum- 
ers of less than 8 per cent., compared with the increase 
in the number of units sold of nearly 30 per cent. Simi- 
larly, in the subsidiary companies they had sold about 
34,500,000 units more in 1934 than in 1930, an increase of 
nearly 67 per cent. in units sold and an increase in the 
receipts from consumers of about 83 per cent. The 
difference had, of course, gone direct to the consumers. 
During the last five years the total reductions which the 
consumers had received amounted to over £460,000, of 
which the London area had benefited to the extent of 
nearly £80,000, the Western area to the extent of £71,500, 
and the subsidiary companies to the extent of nearly 
£310,000. By every means in their power they had 
adopted a thoroughly progressive policy. 

Turning to the revenue account, the receipts from the 
sale of current were £1,118,602, compared with £1,064,372 
for the previous year, an increase of £49,230. The 
expenditure in bulk supply showed a rise of £51,692. 
Out of the available balance of £810,792 the directors 
recommended a further dividend at the rate of 14 per 
cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares, making, with 
the interim dividend already paid, a total dividend of 
10 per cent. for the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BROADCASTING 


A JOB NOT WORTH HAVING 
By Alan Howland 


fowl the time that I have been writing 
these notes I have done my best not to 
make an unprovoked attack on the announcers. 
They are a hard-working body of men and for 
the most part they are grossly underpaid. Any 
remarks therefore that I may make about their 
work must be considered to be directed not against 
them as individuals, but against the Corporation 
which employs them. 


There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that the announcing has been getting steadily 
worse for some considerable time. Never was 
there such an orgy of mouthing and mincing, of 
mis-pronunciations and false inflections, of con- 
descension and high-falutin’ superiority in the 
history of British Broadcasting. I pass over the 
fact that more than one of these gentlemen appears 
to have an impediment in his speech. 


Promotion for Inefficiency 


That the pay of a junior announcer is little more 
than that of a policeman and a good deal less 
than that of the gentleman who controls the 
destinies of the charwomen at Broadcasting House 
may account in part for the lamentably low 
standard of performance. No graduate of Oxford 
or Cambridge is likely to be wildly enthusiastic 
over a job which just about pays his laundry 
bill. He is bound, if he is ambitious, to look 
upon announcing as a stepping-stone to one of 
the other and better-paid jobs. The worse he is, 
therefore, the more chance he stands of being pro- 
moted. This is no idle paradox; it is a statement 
of fact which I challenge all announcers, past and 
present, to deny. 


There is also a Presentation Department which 
decides in its wisdom what these unfortunate helots 
shall say and how they shall say it. Neither their 
souls, their voices, their wits nor their person- 
alities are their own. What wonder, then that 
they sound dull, ineffective and casual ? 


I have taken great pains to compare the English 
announcer with the foreign announcer and I am 
convinced that the one is not interested in his 
work and the other is. There is not the slightest 
reason why the announcers at Portland Place 
should not be the best in the world. There was a 
time at Savoy Hill, when the announcers could, 
without fear challenge comparison with their 
counterparts on the Continent. 


All these veterans of the microphone have been 
either ‘‘promoted,’’ demoted, dismissed or allowed 
to resign. The explanation for this disgraceful 
state of affairs is a simple one. In all essential 
services the B.B.C. buys cheap in order to save 
money to squander on a programme of minority 
interest. The announcers cannot have butter 
because the Presentation Department must have 
its jam. 
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